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Consider the Lilies How They Grow Co 
Hi ROW is a spring word. The winter season does not sug- HE \ 
hy @ gest it. In the spring there is the evidence of growth in = 
ik our gardens, where the pale green shoots tip every branch HE ( \ 
i of shrubbery and perennial. Under the warm sun and April showers Kh A 
t they show life. The idea of growth thrusts itself upon us at every ii 2 
i turn in the great out-of-doors. It speaks louder than words. Its = 
} d lesson is rich in suggestion. It seems to be God’s way of reminding Ht : Z 
i us that He isalive. It is the way of life. The idea of growth runs ips 
( all through His method of promoting the universe. He creates by | 
y growing everything He has made. The more secrets modern science 
tl H reveals about the universe, the more do we realize that this element tH 
i of growth enters into God’s way of life. Suns and planets, trees and 
ie germs, lilies and corn, all grow. There is nothing made in nature 
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ee 


that is made by factory methods. It all grows. 
Growth, then, is the one thing with which we must reckon in 
all life, and it is full of mystery. That urge from the unseen push- 
ing the rose into bud and bloom, that hidden force which liberates 
the germ of life and breaks the shell that covers it in a grain of corn, 
expanding and driving it up into the sunshine, bringing forth “first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear,” is the mystery 
which baffles the microscope; and the scientist and man of faith alike 
stand betore it with uncovered head as if on holy ground. “Consider 
then the lilies how they grow.” 
W. Stuart Cramer (First Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pa.), 
in Best Sermons Book Four. 
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Present Day Trend of Religious Thought* 


It is coming to be recognized that all 
religions reflect to some extent the knowl- 
edge of the times in which they flourish, 
and that the real underlying purpose of 
religion should be the practical betterment 
of humanity, the advancement of civiliza- 
tion in the best sense of the word. People 
are naturally religious and hunger for 
spiritual food as naturally as for physical 
food. This is especially true of well-to-do 
people who have found from actual ex- 
perience that there is little satisfaction in 
power, wealth, or fame. Men and women 
know that the real enjoyments they get 
are emotional, and that their hell or 
heaven comes from how they feel in their 
own hearts. Our present difficulties are 
due to the fact that during the last gen- 
eration political, material, and scientific 
advancement has gone on at a terrific 
pace without a corresponding increase in 
spiritual forces. 

It is true that, in the past, religious 
thought, and also all other kinds of thought, 
sought too much for static unchangeable 
truths. But that is no longer considered 
right thinking. Science in every field has 
shown the. necessity and the advantage of 
the open mind. It does not endeavor 
merely to reproduce the past or to ex- 
pound traditional beliefs. It regards life 
as a forward moving process, marked by 
discovery, novelty, and adventure. 

The revolutionary changes taking place 
in the thinking of the world bring us face 
to face with the greatest challenge any 
generation of Christian churchmen has 
ever met. The theology for an age of 
science has not yet been worked out as it 
must be. Theology is the “Science of 
Spiritual Values,” which has as great 
a factual basis as chemistry or geology. 
We must feel this challenge of intellectual 
leadership if we are to grow in power and 
influence. 

It means making this faith a real factor 
in transforming the life of the world. It 
not only deals with “the Divinity of 
Souls” and the sacredness of human per- 
sonality as applied to individuals, but al- 
so as applied to all social relationships. 
A faith is primarily something to fight 
with and not merely something to fight 
for—a vital distinction—if our people can 
once feel the force of this challenge we 
shall have dynamic power which will 
revolutionize our church and its service 
to the world. 

The contacts gained and the variety, 
urgency, and difficulty of the problems 
encountered in the course of the social 
work of the church, will enrich its spiritual 
life and worship, and give a new sense of 


*An address by President Stanley D. 
Tilney delivered before the Joliet con- 
gregation at the anniversary celebration 
of the seventeenth year of the ministry of 
Rev. W. H. Macpherson in Joliet. 


reality to religious experience. Wider and 
more vital human sympathies are aroused 
as the church enters more passionately 
into the struggle for human life. 

The sincerity and warmth of the wel- 
come and friendliness which exist as a part 
of Protestant worship, are also of great 
importance, and require systematic at- 
tention. The aim of the pastor and people 
should be to fuse the Love of God and the 
Love of humanity in the glowing fires of 
divine worship. 

Lack of personal contact between 
people of various races and economic 
groups is the principal cause of misunder- 
standings and unsympathetic attitudes. 
While there is no way fully to understand 
“how the other half lives’’ except to share 
their experiences, many prejudices and 
misunderstandings may be removed by 
cultivating wider personal contacts. 

No longer may a Christian church ap- 
proach tasks as though no other church 
existed with equal concern and consecra- 
tion. The word for the hour is co-opera- 
tion. From competition to co-operation 
is the course by which humanity is pro- 
ceeding now in every social realm; it must 
be supremely so in the realm of religion. 
We can not even be satisfied with the 
cessation of conflict, the absence of an- 
tagonism, with tolerance, with comity. 
This hour calls for something positive— 
co-operation—actual working together. 

The problems that the churches of 
America are facing do not greatly differ 
from our political problems of 150 years 
ago. The medieval church achieved unity 
at the cost of liberty. The reformers 
secured liberty at the cost of unity. We 
are endeavoring to find a vital unity which 
will be compatible with essential liberty. 
Our chief problems are practically those 
of the American colonists—denomina- 
tional jealousies and the fear of a super- 
church. Unless the genius of the Ameri- 
can people should undergo a complete 
transformation, no formula for closer 
church union is likely ever to be accept- 
able that does not guarantee large liberty 
in the realm of thought and in the method 
of organization. 

The abiding values of the Reformation 
are too highly esteemed and our Christian 
liberties were purchased by the fathers at 
too great a /price to make it possible to 
barter them away for what would prove 
in the end ‘a spurious unity. Where the 
spirit is, there is liberty. Real Christian 
unity is born of that Spirit and can never 
be artificially produced. A _ religious 
liberalism only intellectual is hopeless, 
that which is only spiritual is useless, but 
that which combines the two is inevitable. 
It is this combined form of religious 
liberalism that is the Christian Way of 
Life, which the Universalist Church holds 
as its principles of faith —State Messenger 
(Illinois). 
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Editorial 


THE EASTER CLASS OF BUILDERS 


E all have reason to be proud of the campaign 
conducted recently by the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church Campaign Com- 

mittee for Building Stones. The three circulars or 
reports issued are highly creditable in form and ar- 
tistic beauty and distinctly encouraging in the facts 
presented. The first—‘‘A Report of Progress’—gave 
us the successive steps taken thus far in the church 
project from 1921, when Dr. Lowe and Dean McCol- 
lester first recommended it; the second is on “‘Signif- 
icant Memorials in Our National Capital;’”’ the third 
deals with the plan to enlist a large class of Easter 
builders who will make an Easter contribution “of 
one or more building stones as a tribute of respect or 
a memorial of love’’ to friends living or dead. All of 
these publications are beautifully illustrated. In the 
last one recently mailed there are pictures of “The 
Builders’ Memento”’ mailed to each contributor, ““The 
Builders’ Book of Memory,” in which the names of 
the givers and of those they commemorate will be 
inscribed, the exterior of the church as it will be when 
completed, and a large impressive view of the founda- 
tions, looking toward the Scottish Rite Temple diag- 
onally across the street which forms the center of the 
picture. It is encouraging to compare this picture 
with the picture of the work done a month ago and 
to note the rapid progress. 

We can not praise too highly the ability and taste 
shown in the preparation of these announcements, or 
the generosity of that devoted layman who gives his 
money to help us visualize this great undertaking. 

It is no waste of money to spend it lavishly to 
make people understand. When they see, they ap- 
preciate. When they appreciate, they try to help. 

The church is going up. The campaign to com- 
plete the last one hundred thousand is progressing 
well. We shall all be proud of the church when it is 
done. And a fine feeling of proprietorship in the 
enterprise will come to us if we do all we can to 
help. 

Because people have given ten thousand, or five 
thousand or one thousand to this cause, they need not 
hold back on the building stone project. They are 
not expected to do more or solicited to do more. 
Many, however, are voluntarily enlisting among 
“the Builders” because they respect the men carry- 
ing this part of the load and because they have friends 


whose names they want to see recorded in ““The Build- 
ers’ Book of Memory.” Shall we all make this 
Easter a memorable one for “‘the Builders” of the 
new church? 


* * 


PLEASE SEND IN THE NEWS 


ROM one of our most modest, intelligent and 
successful young ministers we received a letter 
recently in which appeared this paragraph: 


“Every time I start to write to you I am torn be- 
tween two conflicting feelings. First of all I know 
that the Leader wants to keep in touch with what we 
are doing, and second, I don’t want you to think that I 
‘am looking for publicity. I will therefore write this in 
a very informal style and you can throw it into the 
waste basket and my feelings will not be hurt.”’ 


In reply we sent a letter in which occurred the 
following paragraphs: | 


“We want church news. We want it as soon after 
it happens as possible. We want it in form so that we 
will not have to re-write it but can send it directly to 
the printer. We want it often and in short instalments 
rather than long instalments far apart. We ask our 
men to forget that they are writing sometimes about 
themselves, and to think of the common good and send 
the news along that will keep the denomination in- 
formed and keep other people cheered up. 

“Newspaper clippings, personal letters to the edi- 
tor, parish bulletins, cards announcing special services, 
ete., are better than nothing, but with the tiny force 
that we have in our editorial offices it is physically im- 
possible for us to pick the news out of this material and 
re-write it for publication. Occasionally something 
striking hits the eye of che editor as he goes over this 
material and he will hastily dictate something. 

“This does not mean that we are not interested to 
see the bulletins and other material, but it does mean 
that these things do not take the place of regularly 
writing a brief, complete account of important hap- 
penings in the parish. These should be headed with the 
state from which they come, followed by the name of 
the parish, the name of the minister, and then the news.” 


_ We then dictated from his very interesting and 
important letter a personal and a concise account of 
happenings in his parish, and sent him the carbon 
copies. Obviously, we can not do this often: We 
might not have taken time to do it in this case if we 
had not thought it possible to pass the word on to all 
the other churches of the denomination. We are not 
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in a critical attitude of mind toward men who send in 
the news. Our attitude is that of appreciation. Be- 
cause a man now and then makes an address in which 
he blows his own horn, and because all of us recognize 
the danger of an itch for publicity, we ought not to 
sacrifice the church paper and the good of the de- 
nomination by neglecting to send in the news. 

If in doubt about what form to use, look in the 
Leader and see the form in which the news is put and 
follow that. 


ok ** 


iITHE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A GUIDE TO 
READING 
HE Public Library is doing more than most of 
us realize for the education of both young and 
old. Only recently our attention was called 
to the booklets published by the American Library 
Association called “Reading with a Purpose.” Forty- 
six titles already have been published. Each booklet 
tells in substance what has been discovered in a par- 
ticular field and gives the names of half a dozen or 
more books bearing on the subject which may be 
found in most public libraries. Number one in the 
series is on “Biology,” by Vernon Kellogg. Number 
two is on “English Literature,” by W. N. C. Carlton. 
Number three is “Ten Pivotal Figures in American 
History,” by Ambrose Vernon. Among the sub- 
jects treated are “Geography,” “Sociology,” “‘Poe- 
try,” “Music,” “The Stars,” “The Foreign Relations 
of the United States,” “Living Religions of the World,” 
“Religion in Every Day Life.” 

The difficulty we find with the series is that it is 
too engrossing—with any half dozen of these little 
books on the desk, no other work will get done. 

The booklets sell for thirty-five cents each in 
paper, or fifty cents in cloth. They make a good 
little one-foot shelf for those who do not have time 
for a five-foot shelf. And if one could read the books 
suggested he would be a well-informed man in more 
fields than most of us know about. 

Mr. Charles F. D. Belden, Director of the Boston 
Public Library, who has done much to push the use 
of this library service, should have the thanks of all 
good citizens. 

* * 
THE BOWNE BIOGRAPHY 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


OR nearly twenty years the public has waited for 
the biography of Borden Parker Bowne, Amer- 
ica’s outstanding exponent of the personalistic 

philosophy. At last his life has been written. The 
book, which is to bear the imprint of the Abingdon 
Press, will go on sale April 15. We predict that it 
will be in great demand, not only by Dr. Bowne’s 
former students, but also by all persons interested in 
the history of philosophy and the development of the 
various schools of thought. The author is Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, one of Professor Bowne’s most 
brilliant students and his intimate friend for many 
years. The combination of these two unusual minds 
as they are expressed in the biography can not fail to 
challenge every thoughtful reader and to open up to 
him new vistas of vital thinking. Why has the Life 
of Phillips Brooks by Alexander V. G. Allen been so 
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widely read and highly commended? Simply because 
its virile pages bring us into close contact, not alone 
with one man, but with two men of vision and power. 
So it is with “‘Borden Parker Bowne: His Life and His 
Philosophy,”* by Francis John McConnell. The 
reading of this book during the coming months will 
mark the intellectual rebirth of many a man and 
woman now struggling with the difficult philosophic 
and theological problems of our day. We regret that 
the large amount of rich material gathering around the 
life of this great philosopher has been compressed into 
a single volume instead of being expanded into two or 
three volumes. 

The book abounds in interesting stories and anec- 
dotes, humorous incidents, and numerous examples of 
Bownian repartee. The author traces the develop- 
ment of the man from his boyhood days on a farm 
in New Jersey, through his years in Pennington Semi- 
nary and New York University and the period of 
postgraduate study in Europe, to the final flowering 
of his career when as head of the department of philos- 
ophy in Boston University he took his place as “a 
Personalist, the first of the clan in any thoroughgoing 
sense.” But the biography is essentially a’ careful 
interpretation and exposition of Bowne’s system of 
thought. As such, it is both valuable and timely in 
these days of significant upheavals in the fields of 
both science and philosophy. 

An idea of the scope of Bishop McConnell’s 
treatment of this phase of his subject may be gathered 
by a glance at some of the chapter headings—‘‘The 
Critic,” “The Realist,’ “The Idealist,” ‘““The Tran- 
scendental Empiricist,’”’ “The Theist,’’ ““The Personal- 
ist,” “Bowne and Pragmatism,” ‘The Achievements 
in Ethical Theory,” “The Defender of Biblical Re- 
search,” and ““The Religious Guide.” In these chap- 
ters the author not only gives his readers ‘‘the Bowne 
viewpoint”? but also shows the bearing of the prin- 
ciples of personalism upon current philosophic theories. 
“Philosophy,” as Professor Bowne frequently used to 
gay, “is not everybody’s business.” Nevertheless, 
Bishop McConnell has written his book with such 
clearness and profound understanding of his theme 
that many persons who heretofore have regarded 
philosophy as a hopelessly abstruse study will be led 
through the reading of the biography to take a live 
interest in the teachings of Boston’s great philosopher. 

During the eventful career of Borden Parker 
Bowne the conflict between science and religion 
was at its height. On the one side were the scien- 
tists, armed for the most part with an unyielding 
materialism based on the lump theory of the universe; 
on the other side were the theologians, wielding their 
weapons of Scriptural infallibility and literalism. 
Bowne was in the midst of the/struggle and enjoyed it. 
One of the most discriminating and illuminating chap- 
ters of the book tells the story of the demolition of 
the system of Herbert Spencer by the young idealist. 
In that early piece of criticism Bowne formulated the 
general lines of attack which he subsequently used 


*“Borden Parker Bowne. His Life and His Philosophy.” 
By Francis John McConnell, One of the Bishops of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The Abingdon Press: New York, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago. Price, $3, net, postpaid. 
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again and again with remarkable effectiveness against 
‘materialism in all its forms. The mind, he declared, 
must be active in knowing. It is no tabula rasa up- 
on which impressions are automatically recorded and 
“associated” to form knowledge without the partici- 
pation of an active agent. Nor is the world a world 
of dead matter undergoing changes through the law 
of cause and effect as it operates in a self-running sys- 
tem. Dr. Bowne repeatedly uncovered the fallacies 
of the universal and abstract as they appear in ‘First 
Principles,’ and ridiculed Spencer’s famous definition 
of evolution, reducing it by his keen logic to a bom- 
bastic absurdity. 

The conflict of the seventies is not over, for there 
are still many skirmishes between science and religion. 
But the ground has shifted and the materialism of 
those days has become amazingly refined. Indeed, 
science itself has had much to do with undermining 
its own ancient positions. Things are not so “‘solid’”’ 
as they were, and the movement in both science and 
philosophy is toward idealistic explanations. The 
weapons Bowne used against Spencer, however, are 
still effective, as Bishop McConnell shows, and per- 
sonality is still the key to an understanding of the 
universe. 

One of the most valuable features of the book 
Jies in the author’s appraisal of current theories from 
the standpoint of personalism. Take modern mate- 
rialistic humanism, for example. “‘We find ourselves 
moving out toward regard for Beauty and Righteous- 
ness, and act on the assumption that these are em- 
bodied in cosmic Beauty and Righteousness,” says 
Bishop McConnell. ‘‘At this point, of course, the 
Bowne theism to-day confronts the doctrine that God 
is just the sum of our ideals. We love God because 
we see in Him the projection of our own best thought 
and purpose. Any one who cares for noble ideals— 
that of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness toward which 
our lives turn—can be a theist, if he sees in the Divine 
the summation and crown of our ideals. Much that 
passes for theism to-day is thus easy-going. Bowne, 
however, held to Reality for these ideals. God was to 
him a Person living forth a truth, goodness, and 
beauty of which our best understanding is only a 
feeble glimmering.”’ 

Again, we find the author applying the Bowne 
principles to Bertrand Russell’s conception of reality 
as a series of “passing instants, themselves neither 
matter nor mind.’’ There are a number of references 
to Einstein in the book. One of them reads: 


It is even easy to see what Bowne would have done 
with the doctrines of relativity so much in vogue to- 
day. I refer, of course, to the theories most often con- 
nected with the name of Einstein, for the general prob- 
lem is more or less outlined in the discussion of space 
in both editions of ‘‘Metaphysics.’’ For the mathemat- 
ical insight of Einstein he would have had immense re- 
spect. The relativity of a particular view-point he 
would have accepted as a commonplace not worth call- 
ing attention to. The discussion of absolute as over 
against relative space he handled in metaphysics, re- 
garding most of such discussion as purely verbal. The 
attempts to judge the motion of the earth through the 
ether he would have looked upon as wholly scientific, 
paying, I have no doubt, due honor to the keenness and 
ingenuity of the current dealing with the problem of 


light and ether in the Einstein solution. The gravitation 
formula he would have accepted for what it might have 
seemed to him to be worth as a statement of the action 
of forces throughout space. He would not have had 
any patience with talk about curvature of space itself, 
though he would have regarded the workings of forces on 
curved lines as a problem for discussion and experiment. 
All this can be freely stated from a reading of “‘Meta- 
physics.” 


What has personalism to say about modern psy= 
chology, pragmatism, pluralism? The answers will 
be found in the chapters of this volume. 

To the practical movements in economics and 
industry, Bishop McConnell devotes considerable 
space. He shows that while Bowne occupied in these 
fields a rather conservative position, he nevertheless 
was quick to denounce corporate wrong and to de- 
mand justice for those who were oppressed. Of his 
attitude on socialism the author says: 


Unlike some others, he saw and gave credit to the 
unselfish and Christian aim of much socialistic think- — 
ing, but he feared it as tending to slacken material 
productivity. He did not see how it would do much 
good to begin dividing wealth on a socialistic plan 
which might yield less to divide. That fear of cutting 
down humanity’s available supply of things with which 
to work was constantly before him. There must be 
enough of the material to make the spiritual possible. 


In ethics, as elsewhere, personalism is the key to 
the Bowne system. He never regarded persons as 
means, but always as ends in themselves. 

- There are several chapters in the book which in 
large measure deal with the distinctively practical 
expression of Professor Bowne’s theories in religious 
thinking and church administration. Many readers 
will be grateful to the author for giving them the 
rather full account of the ‘““Bowne trial” for heresy in 
1904, and for the story of his courageous support of 
Prof. Hinekley G. Mitchell during the dark days 
when the “little Rabbi of 72” was suffering persecu- 
tion for the faith that was in him. The great Per- 
sonalist’s criticisms of bishops, editors, and other 
officials of the Methodist Episcopal Church as they 
are reported in the book will be read even to-day with 
no little gusto. 

Near the close of the final chapter the author 
quotes Bowne’s famous characterization of himself. 
This is well worth reproducing in this review. It 
reads: 

It is hard to classify me with accuracy. I am a 
theistic idealist, a personalist, a transcendental empiri- 
cist, an idealistic realist and realistic idealist; but all 
these phrases need to be interpreted. They can not 
well be made out from the dictionary. Neither can I 
well be called a disciple of any one. I largely agree 
with Lotze; but I transcend him. I hold half of Kant’s 
system, but sharply dissent from the rest. There is a 
strong smack of Berkeley’s philosophy, with a complete 
rejection of his theory of knowledge. I am a Personal- 
ist, the first of the clan in any thorough-going sense. 


Bishop McConnell has rendered an invaluable 
service to the Christian Church and to the whole 
philosophic world through his scholarly interpretation 
of one of America’s foremost thinkers. 

L. O. Hartman, 
Editor of Zion’s Herald (Methodist). 
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A Cruise to the Southwest and the Coast 
I.. A Short Stop in Washington 


Johannes 


3 (5S) pools of water, on snow piles cut and recut 
A Y by wheels of innumerable automobiles, on 
ice that backed up the slush and trapped 
unwary pedestrians. At the alley between the Old 
South Church and the Arts Club, Boston, I went 
over my rubbers hurrying out for an evening paper. 
In the taxi on our way to the South Station we were 
dry and comfortable, and went along quickly because 
the middle of the street was clear. It was Friday 
night before the Inauguration and we were starting 
for Washington, New Orleans and the Pacific Coast. 
The Federal Express ran in two sections—coaches 
ahead, Pullmans following—a light crowd in the 
coaches, a full house in the Pullmans. One of our 
own special porters, “Big Miller,’ welcomed us to 
ear 111. He is one of the “old guard’ on the Federal. 
Stone, growing old, has taken a day run to New York, 
Tyler, the powerful built ex-Pittsburgh policeman, 
went under with pneumonia this winter. It is not so 
easy a life as it seems. 

At the Back Bay we drew up alongside the first 
section and from our seats we recognized our big bag 
which had been just put on checked through for Pasa- 
dena. As I saw the valise slowly move out of the sta- 
tion still in the open door of the baggage car, I sud- 
denly remembered that my Sunday-go-to-meeting 
clothes were in it, and that I was expected to assist 
at the services'in Washington. It was too bad, but 
I kept still about it, as the Madame had offered to do 
my packing and I had politely told her that I preferred 
to have things where I could find them. At any rate, 
I thought, the pulpit robe covers a multitude of sins. 

Extra work getting ready to go away for a month, 
and income tax on top of it, had put my nerves on 
edge. It was good to feel the steady pull of the en- 
gine doing the work, to see the dark, unlovely streets 
slipping away in the night, to settle back with a sense 
that “the thing was over.” In fact it was just be- 
ginning, but that was another story. 

The minister of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church, Washington, came up the length of 
the train to see us. He too was jaded. A sermon 
every day in King’s Chapel, innumerable conferences 
about the new church, and other business matters, 
had taken it out of him too. Nevermind. There was 
a long peaceful night ahead. The Madame asked if 
I really felt that way—“‘as secure on the sleeper as 
in my own bed at home’”—and I told her I did. At 
home I might bark my shins answering the telephone 
in the night; here nothing could happen. At least I 
feel that way, and there are some things where the 
way one feels about it is about the way it is. 

So the dirty snow and slush and choked sewers 
and filthy streets were left behind, but unless one 
were a great optimist what he struck in the morning 
was no improvement—a pouring, driving rain, the 
soaked fields of Maryland, the yellow clay back 
country roads impassable to all but a negro on mule 
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back, mist closing in so that one could see only a 
little way off, a penetrating chill in the air that 
brought snow before noon. 

It was lucky for us that we went into the dining 
ear for breakfast before 7 o’clock, for by the time we 
came out people were lined up the whole length of the 
passage along the kitchen and in the vestibule of the 
next car. Several disgusted families came lurching 
back through nine Pullmans to the head of the train 
without breakfast. Beware of travel conditions at 
inauguration time. The railroads do well, but can 
not do the impossible. 

Being at the head of the train and having a wise 
red-cap, we secured a taxi without delay in spite of 
the jam, and took the pastor of the Memorial Church 
in with us. The streets of Washington were all 
awash, the gutters running brooks, trolleys jammed 
with clerks going to office, the few pedestrians hidden 
under umbrellas, but the pastor of our Memorial 
Church was in high spirits. He had slept well, he had 
slipped into the last seat in the diner and eaten a good 
breakfast, he was getting home, and as we drove up 
16th Street he could see the steel work of the new 
chureh beginning to stick up into the air. Surely 
as commanding a site for the new church as there is 
in Washington—this Avenue of the Presidents at S 
Street. Surely as beautiful a site also for the par- 
sonage as there is anywhere, on up Sixteenth Street, 
almost to the top of Meridian Hill, and then a few 
feet off into Crescent Place. It is not such a bad 
thing to have to live in Washington—or for that 
matter in Pasadena, or Boston, or Bangor, or Miami, 
There are drawbacks and compensa- 
tions everywhere. 

It was a dark morning in Washington and an 
engagement with the dentist did not make it better. 
The rain was driving down faster than ever as I stood 
on the corner waiting for a trolley. The cars were 
held up and none came for twenty minutes. I was 
losing my patience, my temper, my time, my ap- 
pointment, when a lovely cardinal flew to a bare tree 
across the street and began to sing, ‘‘Cheer—cheer— 
cheer.”” He broke the spell. I felt better, and a 
moment later a student on his way to college pulled up 
and called, ““‘Want a ride?” I was the only one who 
accepted. And he remarked: ‘‘Wouldn’t it jar you? 
Did you see that bunch look at me? They acted as if 
I wanted to flim-flam them.’ / 

When I sank into a deep sleep about 2 p. m., the 
snow was coming down fast. When I woke up about 
4 o’clock the sun was out and the snow had disap- 
peared. In spite of the weather Mr. and Mrs. Hoover 
were out taking a long automobile ride into the coun- 
try. Mr. Hoover is not much on tramping or horse- 
back riding. There probably will not be any mechan- 
ical horse installed in the White House to shake him 
up and down for the good of his liver. But he will 
get away from things in the water or in one of the big 
White House motor cars. He has worked out his own 
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system, and it is a good one for him. “Don’t over 
eat and you won’t have to walk it off,’”’ he once said. 
He is very abstemious and he is also disinclined to 
exercise. It works for him. Why should the big 
eaters and the athletes growl? 

We took our little walk, although both of us were 
rather reluctant to stir. Down Mintwood to Nine- 
teenth, over Ashmead Place to Connecticut, along 
Kalorama Road to 23d Street. Here we were among 
some of the new beautiful detached houses of Wash- 
ington. At the end of 23d Street we could see Mr. 
Hoover’s red brick house on S Street. We knew it 
well, as it had belonged to a friend. Mrs. Woodrow 
Wilson is a near neighbor, occupying the house where 
the great war President died. We were going to a 
lovely home diagonally acrossfrom the handsome three- 
story house of Chief Justice Taft. Here we saw Dr. 
* Rice and Otis Rice and their host and hostess, both 
old friends, too. They were just back from a month 
in Florida. 

Before we left we agreed to save next February 
for a cruise in Florida with a party of naturalists, 
heading first for Sarasota, lovely Venice, the unfor- 
tunate speculation of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Engineers, and then into the Everglades. Can we 
bring it to pass a whole year away? 

On the morning of March 8 the sun rose in a 
cloudless sky. It was Sunday, and a Sabbath peace 
and calm were over everything—that is before the 
crowds got up. Out early for a little walk “over 
one bridge and back the other,” I ran into Borah 
in riding togs and old black overcoat on his way to the 
Riding Club near the west end of the Connecticut 
Avenue Bridge. From the high bridge I watched 
him mount in the open door of the club, and come 
slowly down the steep path to the level of Rock Creek. 
He passed squarely underneath so that I could have 
dropped an apple on his old gray cap. At 10 o’clock 
Saturday night, he had been on the radio telling us 
that no President in time of peace had been compelled 
to deal with a situation as serious and exacting as 
that confronting Hoover, that the next four years 
are bound to be eventful, that the Administration 
must be a great success or a great failure—‘‘it can 
not be cheap and colorless.” The nature of the prob- 
lems tells us that. Here he was up early the next 
morning to prove that “‘the outside of a horse is good 
for the inside of aman.” His great capacity for labor 
is made possible by his equally great capacity to let 
go. Such little glimpses of world-famous men and 
women make Washington an interesting city to visit 
or inhabit. 

The services at the National Memorial Church 
were worthy of the historic day. Dr. Perkins, who is 
preaching a series of sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, 
made no change in his plans because of the inaugura- 
tion, but luckily the text for the day was, “Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven.” As a climax to a masterly and eloquent 
exposition of the text he spoke of the significance of 
the inauguration in relation to the will of God, the 
place of government in the Providence of God, and 
our own share in it not only as spectators, but as 
parts of the government. 

It would be interesting to know how many states 


were represented in that service by visitors—Maine, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
at least. Dr. Rice, the Rev. Otis R. Rice and the 
Rey. Jennie Lois Ellis were among the ministers 
present. It is cheering to see steel work going up on 
the church, but it is vastly more cheering to see human 
pillars being built up in the old congregation. 

And what a variety of pre-inauguration duties 
or pleasures were pressing on this one or that. A 
young clergyman was hurrying away in response to a 
telegram to meet a girl flying her big plane down from 
New York, and he probably spent the lovely Sunday 
afternoon with her “up in the air.” The former 
moderator of our church, from Maine, was hurrying 
away to serve as a committee to meet the Governor 
of his state, escort him to his quarters, take him to a 
reception for the Governors at the White House, go 
with him to a dinner given by one of the Maine Sena- 
tors, and then see that he appeared on time at a re- 
ception given by the government of the District of 
Columbia. A North Carolinian invited us to drive. 
Some nature people from the District came likewise 
to take us for a drive. The Madame invited me to go 
to an afternoon service all in French at St. John’s, 
which she is fond of attending. But I took an old 
coat and an old chair and went out on the kitchen 
porch and let the blessed sunshine soak in. The silver 
maple whose top branches come up to my fourth 
floor perch was in blossom. The Norway and sugar 
maples next to it were still asleep. An early moth 
fluttered out from the branches—perhaps too early to 
fulfill his destiny, perhaps doomed to perish when the 
sun went down, but for a brief hour in the light and 
the warmth and among the maple blossoms. 

An old friend who came to call told me that in 
February she had found three flowers in blossom 
around the District of Columbia, red maple, chick- 
weed and alder, and even in bleak January chickweed, 
dandelion and skunk cabbage. 

It was good to talk with friends and to hear 
about other friends. It was good also to go back and 
sit and say nothing and do nothing. Life was at 
flood tide all about me, but I was looking off at the 
cathedral on the sky line, at the gray line of trees 
along Rock Creek, and listening to the birds. Three 
cardinals were singing off in different directions, the 
purple grackles all about me were spreading their 
tails like turkey gobblers and diving for bread that I 
threw down on the roof of a garage, a song sparrow 
came to see me and then gave his exquisite little song. 
Pigeons too lighted in my trees to see what was doing, 
a turkey buzzard flying down Rock Creek circled 
overhead before turning back. Jays called and also 
gave their melodious love song, a robin alighted near 
by and looked at me in a friendly way. The trees 
were alive with gray squirrels chasing one another 
about and having a high old time. One had a fine 
luncheon on the blossoms of the silver maple. 

One could not be in the midst of the hustle and 
bustle without sensing it even on a lofty back balcony 
among the tree tops. As a newspaper man I realized 
that one could not stir out in any direction without 
finding copy. Scarcely a roof at which I was looking 
off did not house a blasted or a realized ambition, or 
a hope or fear, or at least an intense interest in some- 
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thing or somebody connected with the change of 
Administration. 

A Congress was dying on the morrow, a Cabinet 
was breaking up never to be remade, appointments 
to high office by the President were pending in the 
dying Congress. A committee might report a name 
and give a man a life judgeship. Some Senator 
might have been made late by a cook out the night 
before at a party, and turn thumbs down on doing 
anything. The newspapers do very well giving us 
the insides of homes and the insides of people’s minds, 
but there is a whole library of unwritten history of 
intense interest about the last days of an Adminis- 
tration and the closing hours of every Congress. 
The new people were coming in, from the Philippines, 
from every state in the Union, with their wives and 
their children. For all, old ties were ended. New 
experiences were beginning. These were the medita- 
tions of a man on the outermost rim of the political 
maelstrom, soaking in the sun that shines on the evil 
and on the good, looking off at the same arching 
heavens beneath which all the Administrations of 
our history have come and gone. 

I shall always be glad that I roused myself enough 
to go to the service of the Young People’s Christian 
Union in the temporary parish house on S Street, 
next to the site of the new church. I have endured 
many things at the hands of many meetings in my 
life, but this meeting made up. 

An English clergyman, the Rev. M. P. G. Leon- 
ard, delivered an address on “Toc H,” and illustrated 
it with lantern slides. Toc H is an organization which 
started among World War Veterans in England and 
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has spread to this country. Men too young to have 
served in the World War are now being taken in— 
the average age of the membership being twenty-two. 
Toc H is an attempt to preserve the idealism which 
was born in the filth and blood of the great struggle, 
to keep alive “the stretcher-bearing instinct”? which 
played such a part, to enlist men ‘‘to conquer hate,” 
bridge gaps of “class, creed, color,’ and to live for 
service. About fifty young people listened to Mr. 
Leonard for an hour and a half, giving almost breath- 
less attention. The pictures showed the Ypres- 
Menin road, the Ypres salient, Poperinghe, where 
Toe H was born, and other places with which I was 
familiar. ‘Some of these Englishmen,” said Dr. 
Perkins, as we walked away together, “‘not especially 
gifted as speakers, jerky sometimes in utterance, do 
succeed remarkably in getting their message over. 
It is because it means so much to them personally.” 

An hour before an open fire at the home of a 
charming Universalist lady who came to Washington 
a year ago to edit ““The Art Annual,” and the day was 
done. But it was a good hour and a good fire and 
good talk, with the Madame, and the parish naturalist, 
and the pastor, and the president of the Mission Circle, 
and one of the executives of the American Federation 
of Art—with whom I was in college and whom I had 
not seen for thirty-five years—all there and all in 
good form. 

So while the inauguration dominates, it is not all 
of life when it comes around. Other interests crowd 
into the story. It is a big world and there are many 
of us in it, and we must all have our suppers even on 
the eve of inauguration. 


Further Studies of Jesus 


V. What Then To Do with Jesus 
Willard Chamberlain Selleck 


mK are told in St. Matthew’s Gospel that 

{| Pilate asked, “What then shall I do with 

Jesus, who is called Christ?” He wanted 

if to release him because he had found no 

fault 1 in him; but the rabble, incited by the ecclesias- 

tics, clamored for his crucifixion, and Pilate weakly 
yielded to the demand. 

Many another man since then has asked the same 
question, though in a different sense: ‘‘What then 
shall I do with Jesus, who is called Christ?” And our 
own age is asking it as earnestly perhaps as any former 
time has done. For Jesus is a Figure in the world’s 
history that can not be ignored. He forever challenges 
attention and almost universal admiration, while he 
receives from millions profound devotion, and from 
hundreds of millions unlimited praise. 

What then shall you and I do with this com- 
manding character? How shall we think of him, 
what may we know about him, what can we honestly 
believe concerning him, and what shall be our personal 
attitude toward him? 

Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, the medical missionary 
whose life-work in Labrador has made him widely 
and justly renowned, has said that it is not our busi- 
ness to understand Jesus, but to follow him. There 


is truth in the remark, as there is in Whittier’s verse— 


“Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 
Nor name nor form nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee!’’ 


Yet neither Dr. Grenfell nor anybody else can really 
follow Christ without understanding him somehow 
and to some extent. So the problem, after all, is one 
of knowledge, interpretation, faith, and action. 
Now we have seen that our sources of information 
in the New Testament are not so coherent, consist- 
ent, uniform and dependable as we once supposed 
them to be. This composite literature contains more 
or less conflicting accounts and presents markedly 
different interpretations. This basic fact has to be 
recognized and reckoned with; it can not be denied. 
Moreover, the information is fragmentary and in- 
complete. Hence it leaves much uncertainty and 
large room for conjecture. For example, the Gospels 
tell us nothing about the life of Jesus from his twelfth 
year until he was nearly thirty. Now there is a 
story to the effect that in his youth or early manhood 
he , visited India and became acquainted with the 
teachings of Buddhism. This is highly interesting and 
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would be extremely important if it could be sub- 
stantiated from other sources, but is there any such 
confirmation? Here is a single hint of the scope 
which exists for suggestion, supposition, imagination 
and popular belief; and these have run riot through 
all the centuries. The books of the New Testament 
Apocrypha plainly show to what lengths such tend- 
encies may go. 

There is nothing left, then, for thoughtful, 
serious persons to do but to examine, investigate, 
study, learn, judge and explain, as best they are able; 
and then to infer and believe and act as wisely as they 
can. Manifestly no two will do all this alike; hence 
no one man’s interpretation may perfectly agree with 
another’s, and none can hope to speak the final word. 

Traditional Christianity has brought down to us 
across the centuries an enormous body of over-be- 
liefs concerning Jesus. These have been built up out 
of reverence, wonder, aspiration, a deep sense of mys- 
tery, the yearning for light, confidence and comfort, 
and the inevitable tendency of the human mind to 
reason, philosophize and theorize, especially about 
things so vital and sacred as the interests of religion. 
All these forces have been constant and powerful 
factors in shaping the historic faith of Christendom, 
which surrounds and influences every one of us. Be- 
neath them there has always been a substratum of 
fact, and back of them—back of the literature of the 
New Testament and the beginnings of the Christian 
movement—there was a Great Personality, whose 
life and teaching did actually give rise to a new re- 
ligious development. 

The task of our age in connection with all this 
is one of discrimination, the separation of the wheat 
from the tares, the grain from the chaff, truth from 
error, right from wrong, the essential from the non- 
essential, the transient from the permanent. It is 
not an agreeable task, because it necessarily dis- 
turbs inherited convictions and established customs; 
but it is absolutely indispensable if Christianity is 
to have any winning power among intelligent people 
in the future. We can not forever maintain a re- 
ligion of make-believe. Bold assumptions and tower- 
ing claims do not constitute a valid title to the most 
precious spiritual possessions of the human race. 
Unless we can put our trust in the law of truth, and 
worship and work in its might, we can have no un- 
failing fount of inspiration and can build no enduring 
institutions. 

This is not to deny the value of fiction. Fiction 
has a proper place in religion and may be one of the 
very best vehicles for conveying spiritual truth. It 
is a form which the creative energy of the human soul 
takes to embody its ideals; and we are so made that 
we must idealize, and shall continue always to ideal- 
ize, and shall be lured and lifted by our ideals to 
something higher. But let fiction and idealization 
be frankly recognized as such. We do this in music, 
painting, sculpture, poetry, the novel and the drama; 
and why not in religious narrative? As a matter of 
fact, the Bible contains a great deal of precisely this 
kind of teaching. The stories of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob are essentially fictional; the story of Joseph 1s 
an historical novel; the Book of Job is a fiction-drama, 
and so, largely, is the Book of Deuteronomy. Then 
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the parables of Jesus are picture-stories improvised. 
to illustrate and enforce vital lessons; while the 
Fourth Gospel is really a dramatic presentation of 
the life and teaching of the Master, written for a 
sublime purpose, but is not and can not be veritable 
history. If we will duly recognize this fictional ele- 
ment and treat it as such, it will do us no more harm 
to find it in the Scriptures than to read it in “Ben 
Hur” or “Quo Vadis” or ““The Prince of the House 
of David.” 

Now there can be no question that the idealizing 
tendency among Christians in the long past has shown 
itself mainly in an apotheosis of Jesus—that is to 
say, in an effort to lift him out of the human category 
and make him a deity, either the Supreme God, or a 
demigod, or the Son of God in a peculiar, miraculous 
way. Nine-tenths of Christian art, liturgy, hymnol- 
ogy and perhaps preaching have been occupied with 
this great, reverent, sincere endeavor. It almost 
seems as if the human soul had so yearned to find 
God that it simply must call Jesus God and call Mary 
the Mother of God. Itis a pathetic testimony to the 
insatiable hunger of mankind after some revelation 
of the Divine in our strange, troubled world; and 
when the idea of love is attached to all this, with the 
thought that Jesus was a manifestation of the real 
and eternal love of Almighty God, there can be no: 
wonder that he has been adored and worshiped with- 
out limitation. 

But at length a change is beginning to come over 
the face of at least some portions of Christendom in 
this respect. Thousands of earnest believers in 
Jesus to-day are not thinking of him primarily as 
God or a demigod or the Logos or the miraculously 
born Son of God, so much as the Ideal Man. Partly 
perhaps through increasing knowledge of the facts 
connected with his earthly history, partly through the 
warning of the old doctrine of human depravity re- 
sulting from the so-called “fall of man,” partly through 
the slow but sure appreciation of human worth, with 
the spread of democracy and the rise of the social 
interest—by reason of these and probably other in- 
fluences, we are more and more portraying Jesus as 
the supreme Representative of what is best in hu- 
manity, as the Great Teacher of ethical truth alike 
for the individual and for society, and as the Founder 
of the kingdom of heaven that is to be realized on 
earth. It is these aspects of his life and teaching that 
appeal most strongly to our generation. Hence 
people are more than ever inclined to ask: “What 
would Jesus do if he were here, and what would he 
have me to do in my present situation?” 

The features of our Christmas celebration which 
touch our hearts most deeply are those that picture 
the Christ Child, and sanctify motherhood, and help 
us to believe that every baby that comes into’ the 
world is a newly born child of the Heavenly Father; 
and those that bring anew the message of “peace on 
earth, good will to men,” and teach the great, simple 
lessons of brotherhood, sympathy, kindness, unself- 
ishness, and helpfulness toward all the lowly. And 
Increasingly we are seeing that, if there is ever to be 
any real kingdom of heaven, it. will not come ’by mir- 
acle or cataclysm or any outward observation, but 
rather by the slow, vital processes of growth whereby 
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we ourselves gradually learn to live by ‘‘the law of the 
spirit of life’ which the Master exemplified. Thus we 
become co-workers with him, and his religion be- 
comes the great spiritual dynamic of all our social 
improvement. 

This, then, is the significant change that is oc- 
curring: whereas in the past the Christian peoples 
have emphasized the divinity of Jesus, and have 
bent all their most devout efforts in that direction, 
ever magnifying and glorifying his name as a Celestial 
Being; we are now beginning to emphasize his human- 
ity, to see in him the truest indication of what man- 
kind can be and should be, to believe that the Eternal 
God is Christ-like, only greater and better, and that 
we can be true followers of Jesus and true children of 
the Father only as we come to share the same holy 
spirit that belongs to them. And so we are learn- 
ing more and more to hear and heed the great Mas- 
ter’s searching question, ““Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things that I say?” 

It is easy to say, ‘Lord, Lord!” But he himself 
said, ‘“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that 
doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven.” It is 
easy to organize pilgrimages, to arrange pomp and 
pageantry, to conduct imposing ceremonies, to sing 
hymns and chants and masses, whereby to celebrate 
the majesty of the Son of God; but the true glorifica- 
tion of Jesus is to be found among those who, in 
humble ways, are trying day by day to live in his 
spirit and to do the kind of works which he enjoined, 
—‘Go and show John again the things which ye do 
hear and see: the blind receive their sight, and the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, and the poor have good tidings 
preached to them. And blessed is he who shall find 
no occasion of stumbling in me.” 

True honor to Jesus, true respect for him, the 
true acceptance of him, consists not in acclaiming him 
by high-sounding phrases, nor in singing, 


‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name, 
Let angels prostrate fall; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all,”’ 


but consists rather in seriously seeking to learn about 
him and to learn of him, in trying to find out what he 
did actually teach, in honestly endeavoring to prac- 
tise his principles and to cherish and exemplify his 
real spirit. That is genuine discipleship, and it leads 
directly to active participation in the manifold tasks 
of building up his kingdom by extending everywhere 
his ‘‘sweet reign of light and love’—in our own hearts 
first of all, in our homes, our churches, our schools, in 
our marts of trade, in the councils of government, in 
social life and manners, and in our world-wide rela- 
tionships among classes, races and nations. 

The essential characteristics of Jesus were two- 
fold—his deep spirituality, and his fraternal ethic. 
Far beyond the vast majority of men, possibly beyond 
any other man, he had a profound, vital and tender 
consciousness of the nearness and dearness of God; 
and likewise he had a most brotherly regard for all 
sorts and conditions of men, showing toward them 
compassion, magnanimity, patience and loving-kind- 


ness. To be true followers of him, then, we need 
only to imitate him in these two respects, as far as we 
can—trying to live in simple, dear communion with 
God, and trying to love and help our fellow men. ‘On 
these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets,” as he himself said. 

Now if the very essence of the life and teaching 
of Jesus is thus a great, vital, blessed spirit, we see at 
once how it simplifies everything, how it unifies the 
world because it is possible to everybody, and how we 
may gladly recognize it as having been beautifully 
exhibited, in one way or another, by countless num- 
bers of good men and women—by Moses and Con- 
fucius and Buddha, by Socrates and Zoroaster and 
Epictetus, and by 


“Millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod.”’ 


“Love is of God; and he that loveth is born of God, 
and knoweth God.’ Love is the supreme law and 
force in the gospel of Jesus, and both Paul and “John’”’ 
unite with him in enthroning it over all. So love is 
the best key-word we have for the solution of life’s 
baffling problems; and if we really love one another 
we shall not miss our way to God, however much our 
creeds and theories and philosophies and interpreta- 
tions may differ. So shall the Christ-like spirit be 
born in us and become in us “‘the hope of glory.” 
Finally, it is to be said that the Jesus Christ of 
traditional Christianity has been largely a great, com- 
posite, spiritual Ideal, variously portrayed by differ- 
ent writers and painters who have reverently sought 
to interpret him as best they could. If we must con- 
tinue always to idealize, as undoubtedly we shall, it 
will be a long time before a better presentation can be 
made than is expressed in Whittier’s beautiful poem 
entitled “Our Master,’’ a few verses from which may 
fitly close this discourse and conclude the whole series: 


“Our outward lips confess the name 
All other names above; 
Love only knoweth whence it came, 
And comprehendeth love. 


“Blow, winds of God, awake and blow 
The mists of earth away! 
Shine out, O Light Divine, and show 
How wide and far we stray! 


“The letter fails, and systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 
The Spirit over-brooding all 
EKternal Love remains. 


“O Lord and Master of us all! 

Whate’er our name or sign, 
We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 

We test our lives by thine. 


“To do thy will is more than praise, 
As words are less than deeds, 

And simple trust can find thy ways 
We miss with chart of creeds. 


“Alone, O Love ineffable! 
Thy saving name is given; 
To turn aside from thee is hell; 
To walk with thee is heaven.”’ 


aa 
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Why Is the House of God Forsaken?--I 


H. S. Baker * 


>) HE congregation was straggling out of the 
‘| church, here a group and there a group, here 
a solitary man, anon a solitary woman. It 

rE was a small congregation considering the 
size of the building, an imposing structure costing 
half a million. Yes, it was a very small congregation, 
indeed, composed as usual of elderly and semi-elderly 
women somber-clad, and a sprinkling of white heads 
from the opposite sex; some one called it a pepper-and- 
salt congregation with an excessive quantity of the 
former. The organ was booming the postlude, caus- 
ing even the sidewalk to tremble. Such a finale you 
will find it difficult to comprehend, for why thundering 
organ tones should be allowed to drown social in- 
tercourse, in which the practical value of the service 
lies, is only explicable to deaf mutes. The minister, 
a five-thousand-dollar man, who immediately upon 
the final amen had made the transit from pulpit to 
vestibule with lightning alacrity, stood in the door 
bowing, and smiling, and shaking hands with every- 
body—whether they wanted him to or not. One 
somehow feels that this part of the regulation minis- 
ter’s practise is not in accord with professional dignity, 
and, therefore, not good form; moreover, that, while 
it smacks of the politician, it smells of Pecksniff. 

A couple, the fag-end of the congregation, lingered 
a little, as if loath to leave the church, then slowly 
and sadly moved away. Their class was that of the 
last living representatives of original New England 
Americanism; they were well-to-do, hale and hearty, 
highly respectable and as deeply religious. Having 
gone a block or two in silence, the man with thought- 
ful brow, the woman with quivering lip, the man 
turned to the woman and said: 

“Mother, why is the house of God forsaken?” 
It was the question that Nehemiah asked on a some- 
what similar occasion. Mother, so he called her now, 
only sighed, and the man went on to state the case: 
“Our minister is an eloquent preacher; our choir is 
the best in the city; our people give liberally; our 
church is easy of access, attractive, and comfortable— 
and yet, hardly a twentieth of the seating capacity 
of the house was occupied this morning.” 

Then she spoke, saying: “It’s just a shame and a 
disgrace! It makes me heartsick to think of it! The 
dear old church!’ and what she could not express in 
words she let fall in tears. 

Busy with their own thoughts and feelings, they 
walked on silently arm in arm. Then they turned 
down a side street, and ascended the stoop of a brown- 
stone front. The neighborhood was one among others 
which had formerly been counted as a select quarter 
of the city. 

“John come yet?” 

“Not yet, daddy dear,” proceeding to divest her 
mother of hat and cloak. “There he is now!” and 
John saluted his parents, squeezed a scream and loud 
“Q John” out of his sister, and hung up his coat. 


*Mr. Baker was formerly pastor of the Universalist Church 
in Lewiston, Maine. 


In the cosy dining room that looked out upon the 
street from the basement, all were soon seated in their 
accustomed places around the table—at home, com- 
fortable, secure and happy. 

“Not at church this morning, Sis?” “I didn’t 
get upintime.” “Out late, I suppose.” “And where 
were you this a. m.?”” “I had to meet a party in the 
country to look over a piece of real estate I am think- 
ing about.” 

“John,” when all were served and the meal well 
under way, “I want to ask you a question.” ‘All 
right, dad, you have the floor; but first help me to 
the dressing.”’ “I beg your pardon! I was preoc- 
cupied with my question: I now address myself to the 
dressing.’ Laughter. ‘Thanks! Now for the ques- 
tion; but I warn you not to expect a satisfactory answer 
until I shall have finished my dinner; a full answer can 
never come from an empty stomach.”’ “Oh,my! Is 
that the effect of looking over real estate in the 
country?” 

Other pleasantries followed; then, seriously, 
“John, why is the house of God forsaken?” John 
looked up with a curious smile; but perceiving that 
his father was in earnest, that his mother’s face wore 
an anxious expression, and that his sister had sub- 
sided, sobered immediately and said: “That is a 
question, dad, about which there are, doubtless, many, 
and very various opinions. As for my own—well, to 
tell the truth, I haven’t thought much about it; al- 
though, now that you mention it, I readily see that the 
matter it carries is of no small moment.” 

A discussion ensued that greatly prolonged the 
dinner. All participated with ever intensifying in- 
terest, for the question had taken hold. At last, to 
the relief of the maid, it was over. 

“T am going about the solution of this problem,” 
said John, forcibly thrusting his chair under the 
table by way of emphasis, “methodically and _per- 
sonally; not only for my own satisfaction, dad, but, 
as I trust, for a nobler purpose as well.’ 

The Ministers’ Meeting 

The regular Monday Ministers’ Meeting was in 
session. The minutes had been read, unfinished 
business transacted, and new business called for, when 
a gentleman—not a minister—rose from a rear seat 
and addressed the chair. 

“An apology is due for my uninvited presence 
here; and another for the liberty I am now taking.” 
“No! No!” they protested, the most of whom knew 
him. The chairman then extended a most flattering 
assurance of privilege, and he proceeded. “The object 
I had in coming to your meeting, sir, was to present a 
quest tion for your consideration, the free and open dis- 
cussion of which will confer a personal favor, and wil) 
not, I trust, prove altogether unprofitable either to 
yourself or these gentlemen,” looking around. ‘To 
come at once to the point, the question, which is not 
a new question, having been put by the prophet 
Nehemiah more than two thousand years ago, but 
which, nevertheless, is a question apropos of our own 
times, is: Why is the house of God forsaken? And, 
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sir, I may add that to this question I have set myself 
the task of finding, if possible, a comprehensive 
answer.” 

The essayist of the day having a funeral and 
being on that account unavoidably absent, the 
reverend gentlemen, in compliance with the influential 
layman’s request, resolved with alacrity to take up 
the discussion of the question—in truth they would 
have been glad of almost anything that had a promise 
in it of filling up an hour’s vacancy. Consequently 
the discussion began, and waxed both in interest and 
vehemence as it proceeded. To describe and then 
report each speaker verbatim, space and time forbid; 
you must, therefore, use your imagination and be 
satisfied with the barest mention of points and the 
briefest outline of opinions as they were hurriedly 
recorded in John’s notes, from which the following 
is transcribed: 

First minister: Believes the automobile to be 
chiefly to blame for the falling off in church attend- 
ance. Declares it to be a demoralizing agent, a 
menace to the young, and a snare to the old. Accuses 
it of disrupting not only religious, but social and fra- 
ternal organizations also. Says it threatens to im- 
poverish the people and to ruin every business in the 
land except its own. Says it increases crime and law- 
lessness by rendering both safe and easy. Says the 
house of God and the automobile can not flourish 
together. Trembles for the future of the church, but 
feels powerless to stem the ebbing tide. 

Second minister: Admits the power of the auto- 
mobile to reduce congregations. Would class with 
the automobile, as deterrents, Sunday newspapers 
and Sunday sports, but especially the radio. Concedes 
radio to be a blessing to shut-ins, and to those who 
dwell in remote localities. In the case of those who 
are physically fit and conveniently domicilied, radio 
furnishes ready excuse for Sunday indulgence, and 
encourages the, stay-at-home habit. Says that a 
service, with famous preacher and choir, broadcast 
from a wealthy church, so belittles and demeans the 
local church and minister in the eyes of many that to 
the church as a whole radio can not but be prejudicial. 
Compares attending divine service at church with 
attending divine service by radio, in which case the 
solitary listener is apart from the atmosphere of the 
holy place, feels not the inspiration of fellow worship- 
ers, foregoes the benefit of social contact, and from 
every angle is the loser. Pictures the recreant church- 
member coatless, slippered, unshaven, listening in 
while a little company of his brethren endeavor by 
their presence to sustain the public service of the 
church. Prophesies the passing of the rural church 
and the final closing of the struggling city church, 


for what the automobile leaves undone to empty them. 


the radio will finish. Foresees the day when his oc- 
cupation, like that of Othello, will have gone, likewise 
that of hundreds of his brethren. 

Third minister, much excited: Proclaims that 
the house of God is forsaken because of the indiffer- 
ence of the people, just indifference. Declares that 
the masses are estranged from the church, afloat on 
the sea of indifference, and drifting farther and farther 
into the fogs and shallows of unbelief and godlessness. 
Argues that indifference is due primarily to gross ig- 


norance and failure of the people to grasp and ap- 
preciate the meaning and value of the church, and 
secondarily to the current audacious and flagrant 
criticism that rejects both the doctrine of the church 
and its sacred book. Denounces criticism as a scheme 
of Satan, condemns all preachers and professors, all 
colleges and churches, in whom or which a modicum 
of modernism can be found, and points out that 
through liberalism, as commonly understood, nothing 
but complete abandonment awaits the church. As- 
serts that if the tide of church attendance is to be 
turned, the integrity of the Bible as the word of God 
must be maintained, while the orthodox system of 
Christian doctrine in its entirety must remain funda- 
mental. 

Fourth minister: Agrees with his brethren, but 
begs to offer an answer previously overlooked. Would 
submit that the house of God, to no inconsiderable 
extent, is forsaken because human lives are at variance 
with its principles. Avers that the church is the only 
open and free institution that stands unequivocally 
for clean living, honest dealing, community spirit, 
and personal deeds of positive Christian love and 
helpfulness. Its attitude being such, depicts it as a 
constant reminder to the transgressor, as a holy fire 
that warms his conscience into activity, as the voice 
of God that pronounces condemnation. Wants to 
know what attraction the house of God can have for 
those whose lives make crooked paths and tread in 
shady places, unless, perchance, repentance force 
them thither. Proves by Saint Paul who said, What 
concord hath Christ with Belial, that between the 
church and the life of the persistent sinner there is 
absolutely nothing in common. Says that much of 
the current scoffing and vilifying comes, like an ill 
odor, from those who would cover or excuse their 
own vile conduct by defaming the church. 

Here the discussion ended, it being lunch time. 
“Thanks, Mr. Chairman. Permit me to say that the 
gentlemen have placed me under an obligation which 
I gladly acknowledge; for their able discussion of the 
question has afforded me as much pleasure as profit,” 
with which our inquirer pocketed his notes and 
withdrew. 

* * * 


THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE 


Religion is at present in a critical state; it is a state of tran- 
sition. An old-world view is breaking down, and a new one is 
growing. Religion, cosmic emotion, panpathy, or by what- 
ever name you may call it, is not comparable to griffins or 
sphinxes, which are nonentities and mere products of our imag- 
ination; it is like love, like fear, like hope, a spiritual reality in 
the hearts of men. The religious impulse is an actuality, which, 
when guided by erroneous notions, will, like love that is squan- 
dered upon unworthy persons, tend in a wrong direction; but for 
that reason religion itself is neither an aberration nor is it umieal. 

No supernatural revelation is needed, but only good com- 
mon sense, to see with a prophet’s eye the future of mankind, 
and to predict that after a century or two, when the scientific 
world-conception has been firmly established in the souls of the 
leading nations of the world, religion will be a more important 
factor than ever. The religion of the future will be conditioned 
by the same needs as the religion of to-day, but it will be so much 
grander, truer, and more elevating, as the intelligence of the 
generations to come will surpass the confused and erroneous no- 
tions that still prevail in the present age.— Paul Carus. 


ay 
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What Next? 


H. E. Benton 


PIE Treaty of General Renunciation of War 

s; has been passed by the Senate of the United 
States and signed by President Coolidge and 
Secretary Kellogg. 

With a vote nearly as impressively large the 
Senate approved the cruiser bill which provides for 
the building of five cruisers per year for the ensuing 
three years. 

Many comments might be made upon the sig- 
nificance of these two votes which seem so contra- 
dictory in spirit. 

There is one factor involved which must be em- 
phasized. There swept down upon Washington such a 
wave of public opinion in favor of the Peace Pact that 
the Senate dared not resist, although, as I am in- 
formed by one who is in a position to speak with 
authority, there were probably at least fifteen Senators 
who would have voted negatively had they followed 
their own desires. 

In the development of this public enthusiasm for 
the Pact the church played’a large part. Many 
thousands of signatures were obtained in churches to 
resolutions favoring the treaty. 

But the churches made no such effort to defeat 
the naval bill, in spite of the protesting resolution 
passed by the Methodist Church at its last Conference 
by a vote of 700 out of 800; by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South; by the Unitarian Missionary 
Conference. The Federal Council of Churches and 
the Commission on International Relations of the 
Congregational Churches asked that action on this 
bill be postponed. 

Certainly a very large element in the churches 
believed that the passage of the naval bill on the heels 
of the Peace Pact would be a grave blunder, as it 
would open the United States to the charge of hypoc- 
risy. But, and here is the point, few of them said 
this in Washington. 

Advices we received here in Philadelphia were 
to the effect that Senators were receiving more ap- 
peals in favor of the cruiser bill than in opposition. 
Public opinion passed the Peace Pact. Failure of 
public opinion to oppose the naval bill ensured its 
passage. 

What will be the ultimate effect of this playing 
hot and cold with the peace ideal remains to be seen, 
but it is evident that the Christian Churches have a 
“Jong way to go” and “a hard row to hoe” before they 
make their dream come true. 

Those who earnestly believe that the cause of 
World Peace is the most insistent, the most vital and 
the most critical which now challenges our interest 
and loyal service, that there is none other which com- 
pares in its import to the welfare and happiness of 
mankind, may not rest content unless they are doing 
all within their power to arouse public opinion to the 
terrible urgency of this matter. 

When we know that our own Chemical Warfare 
Service, as well as that of other nations, is experl- 
menting with ever more deadly gases which can, It Is 
claimed, exterminate all life in great cities in a few 


hours, that already airplanes are perfected that can 
be guided by wireless from a central station and di- 
rected toward any desired objective where they may 
drop their bombs of murderous gas and high ex- 
plosives, that the military plans for the next war 
provide for the mobilization of women and children 
as well as men, that the army will practically include 
everybody, that factories behind the lines in distant 
cities—which manufacture anything an army needs— 
will be eagerly marked for destruction by airplane— 
and understand this means that in future wars we 
shall be ruthless in killing women and children as 
well as soldiers in uniform, what Christian can fail 
to feel the urge to rise in his righteous indignation and 
cry that the whole damnable business, and preparation 
for it, must stop? 

Perhaps the construction of these cruisers will 
not appreciably accentuate the pace toward war; but 
it certainly will do nothing to hasten the coming. of 
the day of peace. 

However, there are some positive and constructive 
measures which must be made effective, speedily. 
Without them the Peace Pact will be rendered ‘impo- 
tent. With them, peace sentiment is given feet to 
tread the ways of earth and sentiment is geared to the 
machinery which will translate it into action. 

If war is to be renounced then must there be other 
media through which disputes may be settled. There 
must be a highly developed code of international law 
and courts for its interpretation and for the adjudica- 
tion of disputes between nations. 

Such a court exists. It is known as the World 
Court. The United States is not yet a member. 

We may report that negotiations are under way 
which we hope will bring us out of the cul de sac in 
which we seem to be. 

Should it be found necessary to bring the matter 
before the Senate once more we shall hope to find all 
followers of the peace-loving Christ ardently urging 
favorable consideration. 

The United States a full member of the World Court 
is a slogan we may well adopt. 

Second: The Pan-American Conference which 
recently met in Washington approved a treaty which 
will require compulsory arbitration of nearly all dis- 
putes that may arise between the nations of this 
Western hemisphere. The adoption of such a treaty 
will be a tremendous step in advance. The action of 
the United States will be pivotal. If our Senate ap- 
proves, there is no question that such a treaty will be 
ratified by all the other nations, but, rejected by our 
Senate, the treaty dies and the highly acclaimed ac- 
tion of the conference becomes another fiasco. 

It is imperative that the provisions of this treaty 
be clearly understood, that sentiment in its favor be 
generated throughout our land, so that effective pres- 
sure may be brought to bear upon the Senate, for such 
a treaty reverses all our previous policy and requires 
a new orientation of our relationships toward the 
other nations of this hemisphere. 

The Foreign Policy Association is of the opinion 
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that there will be nofserious objection to the measure, 
but some one may raise the cry that by entering such 
an agreement the United States will abrogate the 
Monroe Doctrine and will make itself subject to 
undesirable control by the small Latin American 
states, and amendments may be proposed which will 
absolutely vitiate the treaty and render it sterile and 
futile. 

Third: There must be brought to pass a reduction 
of armaments by the great powers. Failing this, the 
Peace Pact becomes a tragic farce. Specifically this 
means that Great Britain and the United States must 
take the lead in finding the way out of the present 
impasse. 

Apparently the cruiser bill was directed at Great 
Britain. Do we wish to fight Great Britain? Yet 
the currents of suspicion, distrust, fear, are setting 
in that direction at present. 

Therefore, from now on, in season and out, we 
must talk and urge and demand action—action— 
action, to effect a reduction of armaments. 

This may well form a part of our recognition of 
the thirtieth anniversary of the First Hague Congress, 
which occurs May 18, 1929, inasmuch as the desire 
to bring about a limitation of armaments was the 
actuating motive which led Czar Nicholas to summon 
that Congress. 

Be it noted that, while we have voted to enlarge 
our naval building program, the report is that Great 
Britain has reduced hers by several ships. Further- 
more, the Liberal Party in England has adopted a 
program which every American should read: 

“Complete suppression of war as a means of 
settling disputes between nations. Immediate and 
stringent limitation and reduction of armaments. 
The fair and impartial administration of all treaties. 
Whole-hearted support of the League of Nations as 
the arbiter of international peace and order, in prefer- 
ence to the basing of peace upon separate pacts, en- 
tentes and alliances. The immediate signing of the 
optional] clause, whereby we should pledge ourselves 


to refer to the Court of International Justice all in- 
ternational disputes of a legal nature. Acceptance of 
‘all-in’ arbitration for the pacific settlement of other 
international disputes. Repudiation of all ideas of 
competition in naval construction with the United 
States. Energetic support of all tendencies toward 
international free trade.’ 

Can not we Christians match the spirit of that 
political platform? It is framed to get votes. Evi- 
dently it expresses the sentiments of many English- 
men and women. What rejoinder shall we make? 

Fourth: The Capper and Porter resolutions now 
before Congress forbid citizens of the United States 
to sell military supplies to any nation which violates 
the terms of the General Pact for the Renunciation 
of War. We shall certainly prove false to the spirit 
of the Pact if we fail to enact the prohibition, which 
will be one step toward making this treaty more than 
a scrap of paper or a pious gesture. 

While these bills will not be debated in Congress 
before next winter, it behooves us all in the interim 
to study them carefully. Already the Executive 
Board of the Philadelphia Federation of Churches has 
approved the principle involved and instructed its 
Committee on International Relations to do what it 
can to secure the enactment of that principle into 
law. 

The Administration Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ has been asked to 
take similar action. This was done by its Commission 
on International Justice and Good Will which met in 
New York, Feb. 18, and gave serious consideration 
to this proposition. 

Without doubt all Universalists will rally in sup- 
port of this campaign. 

We may be sure that even with the Peace Pact 
emblazoned on our banner we shall not drift into 
world concord and amity. Peace will be attained 
only as we ardently. prayerfully, enthusiastically, 
strive for it—only as, in the language of the good old 
book, we seek “peace and pursue it.” 


Liberalism and Christian Fellowship 


FH EN the negotiations looking toward union 
fi were begun by Commissions representing 
the Universalist and Congregational fel- 

2 lowships, and were later approved at the 
(ene meeting of the Congregational National Coun- 
cil, various readers of the Congregationalist raised the 
question why these proposals were not enlarged to in- 
clude the Unitarian body. While these communica- 
tions were acknowledged privately, it did not seem 
either advisable or feasible to discuss the matter edi- 
torially at the time or to contemplate it other than as 
an interesting situation that might arise in the future. 

We were aware that many in the Congregational 
fellowship would welcome union with the Unitarians 
on the basis of the fine statement, with its insistence 
upon Christianity as a way of life, rather than as a 
matter of dogmatic theology and formal assent to 
creed, expressed in the Joint Statement drawn up by 
the Universalist and Congregational Commissions 
and published in the Congregationalist of February 17, 


1927. We were aware, also, that many in the Uni- 
tarian fellowship would welcome union with us on the 
basis of that Statement. But we were, also, fully 
aware that, whatever might be the official attitude of 
our own Congregational group or the attitude of 
many individual Congregationalists, the attitude and 
utterances of various official leaders in the Unitarian 
body made the prospect of any such union very re- 
mote and the discussion of it rather futile. 

The Christian Register, the official organ of the 
Unitarian body, had for some time taken an attitude, 
not only strongly hostile to extreme fundamentalism 
but also to theological conservatism in general, insist- 
ing that Liberalism consisted primarily of certain 
categorical beliefs rather than of liberalism in spirit. 
There was in its pages a constant stressing of the 
prime importance of theology and of the fact that 
liberal groups to co-operate should hold certain liberal 
ideasin common. Not only were such ideas and ideals 
insisted upon with much constructive aggressiveness, 
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but the pages of our contemporary were characterized, 
from time to time, with much negative criticism, and 
those liberals who failed to share the attitude and 
convictions of the Editor of the Christian Register 
were characterized as ‘milk and water liberals’? who 
were “‘tolerant of error.” 

It was under these circumstances that the Con- 
gregationalist raised the question as to what could be 
the value and meaning of tolerance, if one were not to 
be tolerant of error or, at least, tolerant of opinions 
that happened to differ from one’s own but that were 
honestly held by other people. It was under these 
circumstances, also, and through the very heart of the 
Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy, that we per- 
sistently upheld within our own fellowship the ideal 
of a religious freedom that had made possible, and that 
we hoped would make possible for the future, the co- 
operation, with mutual respect and confidence, of 
Christians who varied widely in their judgment con- 
cerning controversial matters but who held firmly a 
common faith in Jesus and a common desire to under- 
stand his Gospel and to put its principles into practise 
in their lives. . 

The difficulties and barriers of which we speak 
were further emphasized in the period immediately 
following the negotiations between Universalists and 
Congregationalists when Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, at that 
time President of the American Unitarian Association, 
addressed a letter to the Christian Leader (Universalist), 
published in its issue of July, 1927, in which he rep- 
resented the negotiations of Universalists with the 
Congregationalists as a forsaking, by the former, of a 
historic friendship and “‘the roads that the Universal- 
ists and Unitarians have blazed” for alliance with 
“more popular” allies. In view of the fact that Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians have existed as separate 
groups for a full century without ever having de- 
veloped any very marked or effective movement for 
unity of organization, or apparently any very vigorous 
alliance, Dr. Eliot’s reference was somewhat puzzling. 
In fact, to an outsider, it seemed rather strange that, 
considering the fact that a whole century had elapsed 
without any effective approach on the part of Uni- 
tarians toward Universalists, immediately negotia- 
tions began on the part of the latter with the Congre- 
gationalists, Unitarian officialdom should suddenly 
have discovered such closeness and intensity of kin- 
ship. 

What more particularly concerned Congrega- 
tionalists, however, about Dr. Eliot’s statement was 
his representation of our fellowship as backward and 
unprogressive. In the light of the real facts one 
could not but view with a certain amused tolerance 
the closing statement of Dr. Eliot’s letter to the Editor 
of the Leader, in which, after referring to Unitarians 
as “going ahead, blazing trails alone,” he said, speak- 
ing to the Universalists through the Editor of the 
Leader: ‘‘When, my dear sir, you have got through 
making polite bows to Orthodoxy, then the Unitarians 
will be glad to welcome you back to the glorious toils 
and perils of the pioneers—only we lave been steadily 
on the march and you may have to run a little to 
catch up.” 

The Congregationalist at the time (issue of Aug. 
4, 1927) made extensive comment upon Dr. Eliot’s 


letter and quoted the comment of our Universalist 
contemporary, the Christian Leader. Whatever might 
be thought of the value or practicability of any tri- 
partite negotiations for unity, the statements and at- 
titude of the Christian Register, and of Dr. Eliot as 


. the official head of the Unitarian group, could hardly 


be regarded as helping matters forward. We happen 
to know that many Unitarians who desire closer re- 
lationships with those of other churches, if such re- 
lations can be developed upon a basis of freedom and 
mutual respect and confidence, greatly deplored Dr. 
Eliot’s statement and the attitude of the Christian 
Register. How extensive, however, was Unitarian 
dissent from that position and the desire to unite with 
Christians of other communions, we have never been 
able to determine, and we refer here only to the prac- 
tical difficulties that this situation created. 

As time has gone on, while very practical local 
projects of union have been projected and are in proc- 
ess of accomplishment between Universalists and 
Congregationalists, and official relationships between 
the two groups continue to be cordial, it has been in- 
creasingly evident that the Unitarian problem was 
becoming more and more a crucial factor in the whole 
discussion and project of union. 

It has been our judgment, based upon fairly wide 
inquiry and observation, that the Universalist fel- 
lowship as a whole is, in general, probably moré con- 
servative than the Congregational fellowship. At 
least, it seemed undoubtedly the case that in our 
fellowship of over 900,000 members we have a num- 
ber equal, or more than equal, to the total number of 
Universalists whose religious spirit and outlook in 
general are much more radical than the general re- 
ligious temper and outlook of the Universalist body. 
In the Universalist fellowship, however, just as in our 
own Congregational fellowship, there is a fairly large 
group whose kinship is perhaps more with categorical 
ultra-liberalism than with the more orthodox churches. 

The whole issue created by this situation has been 
brought to a head very definitely by action taken at a 
meeting held in All Souls Church at Lowell, Mass., on 
January 24, when Universalist churches represented 
by the Merrimac Valley Conference and the Uni- 
tarian churches in the North Middlesex Conference 
unanimously voted, through their delegates, that the 
time had come to effect an organic union of Univer- 
salist and Unitarian denominations. It is interesting 
to note that Al] Souls Church, in which this action 
was taken, is a union church comprised of former 
Congregational and Unitarian churches. Its pastor, 
Charles R. Joy, who succeeded Prof. A. C. McGiffert, 
Jr., now of Chicago Theological Seminary, is a man 
of genuinely catholic spirit, and there can be no doubt 
that, while in the minds of some there was evidently 
the purpose to establish a united liberal church as an 
alternative to a larger union which should include both 
liberal and conservative groups who desired to unite 
on a basis of fellowship and good-will, in the minds of 
others the proposed step contemplated no such alter- 
native, but was regarded as a possible stage toward 
such larger union. 

The Christian Leader, through its Editor, Dr. 
lh ohn van Schaick, Jr., has met the issue squarely and 
without subterfuge or equivocation. Recognizing 
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See 


that some, and possibly many, in his own fellowship 
do nov #ree with him, Dr. van Schaick comes out in 
the most pronounced way against this project approved 
at Lowell. While expressing satisfaction that the 
whole matter has been brought out into daylight, and 


recognizing the high character and motives of those . 


back of this proposal, he commits himself strongly 
against it upon the ground that the course proposed 
is likely to become a barrier to a larger union upon a 
broader and more truly Christian basis. 

Dr. van Schaick says: 


We are against the plan to merge the Unitarian and 
Universalist Churches because we are committed to 
something larger and, in our opinion, better. Two 
successive General Conventions of our church have 
dealt with comity and unity and taken a position. That 
position in our opinion is’ impregnable because it is 
founded on a bedrock of principle. It recognizes that 
all through their history Christians have made a mistake 
in trying to get together on the basis of a creed. It 
asserts that, given a common loyalty to the Master, the 
basis of union is a character, not a profession, a way, not 
a final destination, a spirit, not a set of words. 


After pointing out some respects in which Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians have had helpful relation- 
ships and need each other, Dr. van Schaick continues 


to make plain his conception of Christian union and 
its basis: 


But both Unitarians and Universalists (he writes) 
need something else. Both are suffering from being 
cut off from other Christian Churches. Both are more 
or less ignorant of the fact that liberalism in Christian- 
ity has caught up with them in a dozen communions and 
outstripped them in some. Both have been slowing up 
or marking time, while in Methodist, Congregational, 
Baptist, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Quaker and other 
churches, scholars have been writing epoch-making 
books, missionaries have been lifting backward peoples, 
and prophets have been proclaiming a new and accept- 
able year of the Lord. 


He proceeds, also, to give this conception definite 
application in a vigorous anti-sectarian plea, saying: 


But with all our admiration and love for the Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian Churches, we are convinced 
that what would come out of a Universalist-Unitarian 
union would be another sect bent on spreading its own 
kind of sectarianism. We believe the world is past that 
stage in its history. It does not need that kind of thing. 
It is waiting for a type of Christianity equipped to at- 
tack cruelty and injustice, war and poverty, and not 
one that exhausts itself in attacking somebody else’s or- 
thodoxy. 

Editorial in the Congregationalist. 


A Constructive View 


m N so far as we can speak for the Congregational 
4 fellowship in this matter, we want to put our- 
selves on record as standing squarely and 
firmly with the Editor of the Christian Leader, 
both i in his statement in the editorial in the Christian 
Leader for February 2 and in the further statement in 
the issue of that paper for March 2 in which he re- 
plies, at length, to what he regards as serious mis- 
representations of the matter by the Christian Register 
(Unitarian). The Editor of the Congregationalist 
realizes that no more than his brother editor of the 
Christian Leader can he speak for all in a free Con- 
gregational fellowship which embraces wide varieties 
of religious opinion and temper. In this matter all 
that he can do is to express his own convictions, as 
simply and freely as possible, with courteous recog- 
nition of the rights of those who may hold other views, 
but with the honest belief that he is, at least, speaking 
for a fairly large group who share his general out- 
look. 

We are at one with the Editor of the Christian 
Leader in upholding the greatness, in fact, we should 
say the spiritual uniqueness and supremacy, of the 
Joint Statement of the Universalist and Congregational 
Commissions, adopted by the Congregational National 
Council at Omaha, and by the Universalist Convention 
at Hartford. We believe now, as we have from the 
beginning, that that document is a profound and 
thoroughly Christian statement of the essential basis 
of Christian fellowship, and we believe that, on the 


basis of such a statement, more than on any other - 


basis, would there be hope of effecting a union of 
Christians of wide variety of opinions and temper, 
who have in common the recognition of the one Mas- 
ter, Jesus Christ, and who desire above all things to 


manifest toward one another, and to all men, the love 
and good-will that spring from his redemptive mes- 
sage concerning the Fatherhood of God, and from 
his redemptive mission. Under the sublime heights 
of that redemptive purpose and its counterpart in 
human love, theology and metaphysics, in so far as 
they consist of matters of opinion, pale and become 
of secondary importance. 

When Christians generally have grasped the fact 
of love as the deepest and highest thing in Christian 
theology, much will be possible along the line of new 
affiliations, alignments, and unities; but such love and 
such practical response to Christianity as a way of 
life is not a matter that is confined either to liberalism 
or conservatism, as these are found in formal church 
organizations, or expressed in categorical creeds and 
metaphysical or theological statements. It is a 
strong conviction that warns us against the narrow- 
ness of so-called liberalism, as against the narrowness 
of so-called conservatism. ‘The love of God is 
broader than the measure of man’s mind,” and that 
fact is amply demonstrated in conservative, as well as 
in liberal, circles. Love transcends opinions and 
barriers.—Editorial in the Congregationalist. 

Liberalism has attained such a bad repute through the va- 
garies of illiberal liberals that we seem to see ahead the necessity 
for a firmer distinction. . . . The whole trouble is that a man 
may think he is a liberal when he is only a plain crank, and the 
public can not always discern the difference. The road from the 
fundamentalism that has been discarded to the catholicity that 
has not quite been attained is well supplied with pilgrims, who 
are the liberals of to-day. Some of them are liberal and con- 
structive liberals, diligently pursuing their journey onward 
though not always knowing where they are going; others of 
them are—well, the other kind.—Living Church. 
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The New York Ministers 


Harry Adams Hersey 


“The vital ‘stuff’ of life is in Universalism, for society and 
for the individual. No apologies, no inconsistencies, are in your 
way. You are bound to win because you are on God’s side. 
Whatever the problems in our churches . . . my cry to you is 
‘No ‘surrender!’ We can make religion a resource of power, 
health, holiness, happiness, peace and vitality in daily life... . 
Show speed! Show the world that we know our job and can 
make good. No surrender!’’ 

This ringing challenge was a part of the “‘charge to the 
ministers’ of New York State, by the new State Superintendent, 
the Rev. Fred C. Leining, at a two days’ meeting in Syracuse, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, Feb. 26-27. The session was called 
to meet the new Superintendent and to discuss matters of in- 
terest to the ministers and the church. 

The first session was given to a discussion of methods and 
problems of the morning service of worship. It was led by Dr. 
Potterton. “I can’t conceive of any ritualistic service ever fit- 
ting the Universalist Church,” said Dr. Betts. ‘I never use any 
set form or prescribed ritual for any service I perform,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘My own prayer is my introduction to the sermon.”’ 

Among other remarks and suggestions were the following: 
We make too much of the sermon (Alvord). I never prepare 
for the pulpit without visualizing my congregation (Grose). 
We need a reconstructed order of service. Many “‘historic’’ 
elements are ‘‘sensuous.’’ We need a service in which every 
word expresses what the people actually feel (Atwood). I ad- 
vise my students to prepare their own “‘book of prayer.’’ Models 
may be found in the prayers of Stevenson, Parker, Rauschen- 
busch and others. There will be occasions and circumstances 
under which the reading of one of these prayers will be better 
than an extemporaneous prayer (Dr. Hall). Vogt’s (Unitarian) 
“Modern Worship’? was most highly commended by the presi- 
dent, the Rev. C. C. Blauvelt. 

Tuesday afternoon the Rev. Clara E. Morgan led a discus- 
sion on methods of conducting the communion service. She 
said, ‘‘If I have had any particular success with the communion 
service it is because it means something to me personally. Make 
the people feel that the service has a meaning. Speak of the 
beginning of the Passover. Show that it gives a new significance 
to remembrance. Do not make the service too long. It is not 
necessary to read the whole Bible as a preface. Be dignified in 
conducting the service, but not too much so. 

Other suggestions were: Much is gained by having the com- 
munion service on a special evening each month. Then only 
those come who really desire to come and to participate (Em- 
mons and Hersey). Do not pass the elements at all, but elevate 
the symbols and commemorate in the service not only the life 
and person of Jesus, but his ideals (Peck, Unitarian). I always 
am in an attitude of protest towards the communion service as 
usually conducted. To me it stands for a spirit of communion 
with the spirit of Jesus. I should like to make it a service of 
commemoration not only for Jesus but for other persons. We 
do not need the outward form (Atwood). I have found it profit- 
able to read everything available concerning the communion 
service, and have been particularly helped, in preparation for a 
communion sermon, by the chapters ‘‘Bread and Salt’’ in Rih- 
bany’s “Syrian Christ’’ (Hersey). 

Prof. Edson R. Miles, professor of homiletics in the Canton 
Theological School, closed the afternoon session with a dis- 
cussion, ‘‘What to Preach About and How to Preach It.’’ es)! 
assume, to start with, that we have the man in contact with his 
field. A man with the right motive and with at least reasonable 
preparation. He must be a man of vision, of religious experience 
and ethical passion, absolutely dedicated to the thing he is at- 
tempting to do. Such a man will not have to ask what to preach 
about, for he knows people. 

“One may preach about personal problems, modern pagan- 


ism, events in the Christian year, cynical philosophies, mechan- 
istic theories. Then there is the great social gospel. The preacher 
is to lead the popular mind to solve the great social problems, not 
necessarily to solve them himself for the people. 

“‘As to how to preach: At least be able to make the message 
heard and understood. The ideal method is to preach without 
notes. The conversational mode is best for the present day. 
The preaching should be homiletical, each sermon beginning 
with a definite proposition or aim. Talk to the popular mind 
and do not be academic. Preach simply and be specific.”’ 

Dr. Hall defined preaching as a great art. Dr. Betts em- 
phasized the personal factor in preaching and gave it as his 
testimony, after thirty-nine years in one city pulpit, ministering 
to all sorts of people, that there is a great common human hun- 
ger to be fed. 

Tuesday evening the State Superintendent, the Rev. Fred 
C. Leining, delivered the challenging address ‘‘No Surrender!’’ 
briefly reported in a preceding paragraph. He was followed by 
Dr. Roger F. Etz, representing the General Convention. He 
said that our program should be not merely ‘‘No Surrender!’’ 
but a tremendous advance. Our greatest difficulty is that 
we have no sense of ‘‘mission’”’ for our church. 

Wednesday was pre-eminently a day of discussion. It 
began by a discussion of the ministers’ pension plans, led by 
Dr. Etz. He traced briefly the history of the present plan and 
stated that it has been shown that our ministers are not in favor 
of any contributory plan which involves taking a part of the 
salary every year for twenty years (maximum). We must real- 
ize that it will require something like a fund of two million dol- 
lars to pay adequate pensions on a non-contributory plan. We 
shall be able, in time, to merge certain special and state pension 
or relief funds and we shall receive generous bequests. He be- 
lieves that a pension fund will be the easiest of all funds to raise. 
People would rather pension a minister than pay him. 

There was a spirited discussion of the wisdom of any minis- 
ter returning his pension as such. Dr. Betts spoke particularly 
of the success of the New York pension fund, though it pays at 
present very modest amounts. 

Much of the morning and all the afternoon, till the majority 
had to leave at four o’clock, was consumed by a general dis- 
cussion of ‘Humanism, a Religion in the Making.’’ This dis- 
cussion was led by the Rev. Ernest Caldecott of the Schenectady 
Unitarian church. Instead of presenting the subject in a formal 
address, he passed copies of an elaborate schematic view of all 
the points to be considered, and upon this conducted a round- 
table discussion. Many interesting and widely variant points 
of view were expressed, but the discussion could not be pro- 
longed sufficiently to result in definite conclusions. Many, un- 
doubtedly, felt, with Omar, that they had heard great argu- 
ment, about it and about, but evermore came out at the same 
door wherein they went. It is hoped that Mr. Caldecott will 
present the subject in some form in which we may read his own 
complete statement. 

The ministers had the privilege of hearing Dr. Hall preach 
two sermons in Keith’s Theater, in the community Lenten 
midday services. T'uesday noon he preached on the unity of the 
body (emphasizing the points which St. Paul suggests in the 
twelfth chapter of the First Corinthians) and showed that we 
are utterly interdependent, the modern civilized man depending 
upon men of all sorts and races in all parts of the world. Wednes- 
day noon he preached on building up the body of the church, 
and made a strong plea for the strengthening of the church by 
personal support and service. 

The Syracuse church was a generous host, providing lunch- 
eon and dinner gratis. 

Thirty-one Universalist ministers were present, and there 
were several Unitarian ministers and one Presbyterian as guests. 
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Inter-racial Co-operation Through the Churches 


A Case Study in Toledo 
James Myers 


A Negro preacher stood in the pulpit. Facing him was a 
congregation of white people, members of the Second Baptist 
Church, which is located in the heart of the white residence sec- 
tion of Toledo, Ohio. It was Race Relations Sunday in Feb- 
ruary, and the pastor of the church, the Rev. Harlan Frost, had 
exchanged pulpits with the Rev. C. A. Ward for the day, going 
himself to preach to the latter’s congregation of colored people 
in Grace Presbyterian Church, on the other side of the city. 

Dr. Ward, the colored minister, led us in worship, selecting 
striking passages of scripture and significant hymns. He de- 
livered a message on the solution of the race problem, taking as 
his text the words of Christ, ““One is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren.’’ Dr. Ward spoke without apology and 
without passion. His sermon was both scholarly and spiritual. 
He was fearless but not lacking in kindness. His very presence 
and personality took all thought of ecclesiastical condescension 
out of the situation. It was evident that the arrangement was 
a self-respecting exchange of pulpits between brothers in the 
ministry. 

Such is the philosophy and symbolism of the exchange of 
pulpits, which is carried out annually in a number of Toledo 
churches as a part of the nation-wide observance of Race Re- 
lations Sunday. In one of the Toledo churches a white member 
who had been violently opposed to having a colored minister in 
the pulpit exclaimed: ‘‘As soon as he began to preach I forgot 
all about his color and saw only that he was a real man and a 
Christian. I have never forgotten that sermon.’’ Such ex- 
periences begin to break down barriers and to open the way for 
the further cultivation of interracial understanding and good- 
will. 

The Race Relations Department of the Toledo Council of 
Churches has an all-year-round program. Before describing 
some of its features I want to share with my readers the pleasure 
of meeting this group of white and colored citizens of Toledo. 
The chairman is a Negro, the Rev. B. F. McWilliams, D. D., 
pastor of the Third Baptist Church. Dr. McWilliams is highly 
respected by both races throughout the city. A leading citizen 
described him to me as one of the ablest preachers of either race, 
if not the very ablest, in Toledo. The Executive Secretary is 
Dr. R. B. Blyth, whose genuine friendliness and effective leader- 
ship in race relations have won him the confidence of the Negroes 
as well as of his own group. About the table were seated white 
and colored pastors, a colored dentist, white Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. secretaries, white and colored trained social workers, 
white and colored directors of social settlements, colored public 
school teachers and visitors, and the white editor of a leading 
city newspaper. A white manufacturer, a colored lawyer, and 
a white university president are also included in the group. 

The Department has been set up along the general lines of 
the interracial commissions which have now been established in 
so many cities throughout the United States, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. W. W. Alexander of Atlanta, Georgia. The repre- 
sentative character of the personnel insures immediate and ac- 
curate information in regard to conditions, the location of sore 
spots in race feeling, and expert, scientific approach to their 
treatment. Through its wide contacts the Department is in a 
position to exercise a considerable degree of influence on the life 
and thought of the city. Sub-committees have been appointed 


on Education, Publicity, Race Relations Week, Health, In-- 


dustry, and Law and Order, in addition to a Woman’s Com- 
mittee, and a Committee on Helpful Contacts. I want to de- 
scribe some of the further activities of Race Relations Week, and 
certain significant efforts of the Department toward equality of 
opportunity and helpful contacts which are a part of its states- 
manlike program in race relations. 


An interracial open forum for young people was held on the 
afternoon of Race Relations Sunday under the auspices of the 
Hi Y Clubs of the Y. M. C. A. and the Friendship Clubs of the 
Y. W. C. A. The speaker was Prof. H. A. Miller, head of the 
department of sociology of Ohio State University, who was 
brought to Toledo by the Council of Churches to be principal 
speaker for the week, during which time he spoke in churches, 
ministers’ meetings, lunch clubs, social centers, schools, and 
colleges. Professor Miller achieved the happy combination of 
humanity and humor, so dear to the heart of youth, with the 
latest scientific thought on the problems of race. He reviewed 
the fields of biology, psychology, anthropology, medicine, and 
the social sciences, analyzed the nature of race prejudice, and 
declared that in all the sciences “‘there is not a bit of evidence 
that there are any fundamental differences between the races.’’ 

It was brought out in the discussion that two colored boys 
are members of a Hi Y Club with white boys and are considered 
“just the same as any one else.’’ Six colored boys had attended 
Y. M. C. A. camp and tented in with the white boys, one in each 
tent. One of them had missed being elected ‘‘the best all around 
camper’’ by only one vote. A white boy said that. athletics 
helped a lot. When a high school football team was on a trip 
and a restaurant refused to admit their two colored players, the 
whole team walked out! The forum broke into applause. 

A colored university student inquired whether there would 
be objection to allowing colored normal students to do practise 
teaching in the high schools as white students do. Many said 
that there would be no objection. Then a white youth arose 
and made a statement full of promise. ‘‘So far as we are con- 
cerned,”’ he said, “it would be all right, but don’t be surprised if 
objections are raised. You must remember that our parents 
hayen’t got the same ideas as we have.’’ So we laughed and 
praised God for the promise of the younger generation—praised 
God too for our public schools where interracial contacts are 
possible and children of many races and economic classes may 
learn to know and to respect each other. 

Among the other activities of Race Relations Sunday were 
visits of groups of colored children to white Sunday schools, and 
an elaborate evening service at a large downtown church, in 
which a public school glee club, colored and white, rendered 
spirituals and special music. Exchange visits were also made 
between white and colored young people, who attended young 
people’s meetings and joined in the Sunday evening light supper 
and social hour at the church. Some of these visits are carried 
on as occasion offers during the year. A joint group of colored 
and white business and industrial girls is coming together at the 
Y. W. C. A. for mutual acquaintance and constructive think- 
ing on race relations. Throughout Race Relations Week, 
colored guartettes and colored speakers were busy giving pro- 
grams at the Kiwanis, Rotary, and other lunch clubs, all in the 
interest of racial understanding and good-will. 

During the entire month of February race relations received 
special emphasis in religious education through the week-day 
Bible School conducted by the Council of Churches. Seven 
thousand children attend these week-day classes, which are 
held in nearby churches, the children being released one hour a 
week from the public schools. Fifty trained and salaried teachers 
are in charge. 

I witnessed a race relations program in one of these classes. 
It opened with a worship service, strikingly expressive of the 
social ideals of religion. The teacher then told the class about 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, the colored elevator boy who became a 
great poet, the story of his struggles against poverty and disease. 
She read two of his poems. The universal human appeal of the 
poet’s lines, ‘“What’s so Fine as Being a Boy,’’ and the comfort 
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of mother love in “Mammy’’ held the rapt attention of the 
class. The teacher offered prayer for the brotherhood of all 
mankind. 

Real discussion of social ethics followed. Should people of 
other races, Mexicans, Japanese, and others, be kept out of 
America altogether? Is America for Americans only? The 
shadow of nationalism, the fears of the older patriotism, came 
out. “In case of war,’’ some one said, “it wouldn’t do to have 
too many foreigners around.”’ “‘But,’’ said a little girl, “most of 
us are foreigners ’way back.’’ Another question was asked: “‘Do 
countries have to go to war to settle disputes?”’ ‘‘War doesn’t 
really settle anything,’”’ said one; ‘why not arbitrate?” “You 
can’t do that,” said a boy; “it doesn’t work.”’ “But they did it 
between Argentina and Chile,’ replied another. Real educa- 
tion this—self-expression, stimulation to constructive thought in 
social relations, giving promise of a better world. Too long 
have we taught the young idea to shoot. The spiritualized 
pledge to the American flag made an appropriate climax. ‘As 
a Christian patriot I pledge allegiance to my country’s flag, the 
symbol of a new and holier America, the friend and helper of all 
mankind.’’ 

The Council of Churches, through the Department of Race 
Relations, promotes a Health Week for Negroes, during the 
year, with a proclamation by the mayor, special lectures on 
health, and baby clinics in colored districts:. Dr. P. M. Johnson, 
a prominent colored physician, spoke in the highest terms of 
the democratic and efficient service of the Public Health nurses 
to colored as well as to white families. It was regrettable that 
the Health Camp for undernourished children, in spite of the 
efforts by the Department of Race Relations, failed last summer 
to make satisfactory provision for colored children, but it is 
hoped that this condition will be remedied next summer. 

The Race Relations Department is doing what it can to de- 
crease discrimination and to open up equal economic and educa- 
tional opportunities for the colored people. During a time of 
severe unemployment, when men were being laid off in large 
numbers, the Negroes seemed to be the first to go. A committee 
waited upon the Employment Manager of the Manufacturers’ 
Association and appealed for equal treatment for colored work- 
ers. They were courteously received and the matter was prom- 
ised attention. It was noticeable thereafter that a larger propor- 
tion of Negroes were kept employed. The Department also 
canvassed department stores, and they agreed to employ colored 
girls for their elevators. Communications have been sent to 
new stores and industries bespeaking opportunities for Negro 
workers. A course of training for houseworkers is planned in 
order to prepare colored girls and women for efficient domestic 
work. 

The Education Committee of the Department is in con- 
stant touch with the school situation, endeavoring to keep open 
educational opportunities for colored boys and girls, to dis- 
courage segregation in the public schools, and to counsel and 
help in the delicate situations which arise. Dr. George E. Haynes, 
Executive Secretary of the Commission on the Church and 
Race Relations of the Federal Council of Churches, has been 
brought on more than once for his expert advice. Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, the colored Friendly Visitor employed for some years by 
the Council of Churches to visit colored homes for helpful family 
case work, did such an outstanding piece of work that she was 
recently appointed official visitor for the public schools. 

On the night of Lincoln’s Birthday a great interracial mass 
meeting was held in a large downtown church. The mayor of 
the city presided. Addresses were made by leading citizens of 
both races. A colored choir rendered impressive music. The 
strains of James Weldon Johnson’s National Negro Hymn added 
significance to the occasion: ‘“‘Sing a song full of the faith that 
the dark past has taught us; sing a song full of the hope that 
the present has brought us.”’ 

As one looked over the splendid audience of colored and 
white people, seated in the pews in perfect equality, one was im- 
pressed anew with the artificiality of the barriers which have 
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kept us apart. Some would have said that this thing could not 
be done. Yet there we were on a basis of perfect decorum and 
self-respect. One of the white girls assigned to take the col- 
lection, when she found that colored girls were to share the honor, 
felt that she had to consult her father about it, but he nodded 
his assent. A spirit of humility and good-will prevailed. The 
meeting was a fitting climax to Race Relations Week. 

Altogether, one came from Toledo feeling that programs 
of interracial co-operation offer a practical means of expression 
to the new spirit in race relations which is abroad to-day in many 
places. “Lord, I want to be a Christian, in my-heart.”’ 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the War Cry 


I lodged in an Hotel, and a fierce Storm was blowing down 
the Street. And the Snow was driven by the Cold Wind, and 
it was not easy for folk that they should keep their Footing. And 
in a Doorway over against my window stood a Salvation Army 
Lassie with a pitiful little handful of the War Cry. And no 
one bought of her, for that the Wind was Cold, and the folk 
were in haste to get on about their Business. 

And I went to the Elevator, and I spake unto the Man 
who operated it, saying, Here is a Shekel. Hand it unto one of 
the lads at the Front Door and ask him to hasten across the 
Street, and buy all the War Crys of the Salvation girl who is 
there, and teil her to go home out of the Storm. 

And I did not read the Papers which he brought unto me, 
but I felt warmer in mine own Room when I beheld her disap- 
pearing through the Snow. } 

And I have often considered such-like folk, whose ways are 
not my ways nor whose thought of things Theologickall my 
thoughts, but whose spirit I admire. For selling the War Cry 
for the cause of Christ getteth a woman’s name into no Blue 
Book as the organizing of Bridge Parties for the Glory of God 
may do, but I admire the lady with the War Cry quite as much 
as the lady with the Pasteboards and her Portrait in the So- 
ciety Column. 

Now it hath come to pass not once nor twice that friends of 
mine have besought me, saying, Thou takest now and then a pot 
shot at those who pester thee with Good Causes; write thou a 
Parable which sha!l help those who have laid upon them the 
heavy burden of securing reluctant Shekels for those same Good 
Causes. 

And I have replied, saying, I will not do it; but what the 
Lord giveth me to write, that will I write, and I will not be the 
mouthpiece of any Good Cause, however worthy, save the Cause 
of speaking what God shall give me to speak. And this hath 
been an Occasion of Sorrow to worthy friends of mine. Yet 
this do I say, that whenever I behold a man or a woman labor- 
ing hard in a Stonier Part of the Vineyard than that which hath 
fallen to me, I say in mine heart, Whether it be the grace of God 
or mine own shirking of Hard Tasks that hath given me a Job 
less arduous than this man or this woman, the little that I give 
is a small enough price for me to pay for mine own Immunity. 
Wherefore will I add another Shekel to my Check. 

Yes, and when I deal with the Salvation Army girl who sell- 


eth the War Cry, and with such-like folk, I will not be too care- 
ful of my Change. 


* * * 


Let us try to build—if not for ourselves, for our children’s 
children—some fairer temple of Christian thought and worship, 
in which they may dwell together in unity. But let us not de- 
ceive ourselves. Unity can never come from dogma, as our fore- 
fathers unhappily imagined. Dogma splits rather than unites 
from its very nature. It is a creature of intellect, and intellect 
can never rest. It remains unsatisfied with its own work, and is 
always turning up afresh the soil of past opinion. ey 

The spirit of Christ can alone bind together the fragments of 


Truth, as they mirror themselves in our partial reason.—John 
Tulloch. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PAYS POSTAGE ON BOOKS BORROWED 
To the Editor of the Leader : 

It may be of interest to your readers to know that the Zion 
Research Library, 60 Leicester Street, Brookline, Mass., is now 
paying postage both ways on books borrowed by mail. This 
nonsectarian biblical library, endowed for the benefit of the 
public, allows six books to be drawn out at one time and retained 
a month or longer. The books will be sent without charge to any 
part of the country. A catalogue may be borrowed by applying 
to the Librarian. 

Eloise Holton 
Assistant Librarian. 


* * 


FLORIDA FOR UNION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having read in your paper of Feb. 2 about the Lowell 
(Mass.) conference to forward the union of the Universalist 
and Unitarian denominations, we wish to express our earnest 
hope that this union may be accomplished. Here in St. Peters- 
burg we have had, for the last two years, a ‘United Liberal 
Church”’ which is thriving and harmonious, and expects to build 
a church home in the spring, with the aid of both the Universalist 
General Convention and the American Unitarian Association. 
Neither denomination could do this alone. 

With a common basis of reason rather than authority in 
religious matters, and so much unanimity of sentiment that 
we were using the Unitarian hymns and services while yet a 
Universalist church, there seemed no good reason why we should 
not seek in union the strength we lacked. We are finding it, and 
hope for a real union all along the line. 

In both these denominations some churches have gone out 
of existence. Possibly a more inclusive spirit might have saved 
some of these, or might still save some that are ready to fall. 

If any other churches come to our basis of reason and free- 
dom in religion, let us be glad to join with them, and meanwhile 
to co-operate with them in practical Christian work if they de- 
sire it, but at present let us not delay the union of the two which 
are ready for it. 

Though the members of both are all human, may we by 
God’s grace make the marriage a happy one! 

For the Woman’s Society of the United Liberal Church, 
Mrs. Alfred Jagues, 
Mrs. Stanley Hunting, 
Mrs. Charles A. Hadley. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


* * 


DR. DAY WRITES AGAIN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in this week’s Leader, and particularly its 
exposure of the misstatements of the editorial which you print 
from the Christian Register, put the whole subject in a new light 
and incline me to reconsider it. Iam in favor of what goes far- 
thest and surest in the direction of the widest inclusiveness. 
If the uniting of the Unitarian and Universalist bodies would 
tend to prevent a yet further broadening of liberalism, I would 
postpone that union in the interest of the larger one. As Lin- 
coln said, in regard to the probability that he would be defeated 
by Douglas, “I am after larger game.”’ No dog-in-the-manger 
spirit, disguised as denominational loyalty, will gain the sup- 
port of many Unitarians. An advance toward Christianity is 
not a descent to orthodoxy, and Unitarians would be false to 
their central principle if they stood out for their own fellowship 
in isolation, under the assumption that they alone are truly 
liberal. We prove our liberality in devising liberal things, and to 
be churlish in the name of freedom is a poor commendation of 
it. The appeal to Unitarians to flock by themselves is incon- 
sistent with our aim and: ideals, and to join such a delimited 
union would stultify our professions. Too many of our minis- 


ters do not see the Leader, and not a few read Register editorials 
without perspective and independent judgment. I wish a marked 
copy of the last number of the Leader could be sent to every 
Unitarian minister in the country, with a request for each one’s 
concise opinion on the main issue presented. And as for our 
people, no people are more tired of denominational bickering 
and more cordially desirous of reaching across denominational 
lines in super-doctrinal Christian unity. 
John W. Day. 


Kennebunk, Maine. 
* * 


LOYALTY TO THE MASTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The ‘fundamental difference’? between the Universalist 
position and the Unitarian attitude as expounded by the editors 
of the Leader and the Register is so self-evident that he who runs 
may read. 

Dr. Dieffenbach asks, ‘“‘Is not ‘loyalty to the Master’ a set 
of words?’’ 4 

Dr. van Schaick never dreamed that any one calling himself 
a Christian would object to a statement that frankly enunciated 
faith in the leadership of Jesus. 

To one, ‘loyalty to the Master’ is a “‘set of words.’ To the 
other ‘‘loyalty to the Master’’ is the frank enunciation of a work- 
ing faith in the leadership of Jesus, through the practical ap- 
plication of which men may unite under the banner of the cross 
for redemption of the world. 

So long as “‘loyalty. to the Master’’ is defined as “‘a set of 
words,”’ I doubt if the rank and file of Universalists will feel any- 
thing but the utmost admiration for Dr. van Schaick’s frank 
and fearless honesty in reducing the issue to such a clear cut pic- 
ture of the ‘‘fundamental difference.’’ 

C. B. Etsler. 

Claremont, N. H. 


#0 


SOME NEW AND NOBLE HERESY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

On the front page of the Leader for Feb. 23, you print two 
ringing and challenging phrases, spoken of the Universalist 
Church by a non-Universalist, but which, as is so often true in 
instances when an honest outsider speaks his mind, evaluate our 
denominational obligation with that clarity of insight and pro- 
fundity of understanding that most of us miss for our very near- 
ness to, and our consequent familiarity with, historic Universal- 
ism. 

John M. Trout’s pronouncement by implication, that we are 
“capable of some new and noble heresy in the direction of which 
mankind may again advance,’’ and his statement that ‘“‘churches 
live only by their creativeness and by retention of the spirit of 
the pioneer,’ are both pregnant and definitive. Here are mo- 
mentous meanings that we ought to, ponder dispassionately. 
Once, when we had a new and a noble heresy, we throve. In 
that prime period, when the creative spirit of the pioneer was to 
the fore with us, we made head and gained ground. For many 
years now, there is palpable evidence that we have lost all con- 
sciousness of our being noble heretics, all traces of creativeness 
and the spirit of the pioneer. On every hand stand signs that 
we are losing ground. Yes, literally signs of it. I pass several 
times in the week a church that no longer ago than my under- 
graduate days held a great place of power and influence. To- 
day it carries a glaring ‘‘For Sale’’ sign, conspicuously posted. 
This instance is symptomatic, as those among us who are honest 
must admit. 

I think, and I have thought and expressed myself for many 
years, in fact ever since we have been making overtures to and 
liaisons with orthodoxy, that we are headed toward an impasse, 
a deadend. If I may be pardoned so abrupt a change of meta- 
phor, we have rested on our oars too much; and in the spirit 
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of laissez faire we have trusted to some imagined stream of prog- 
ress to keep us moving. The new knowledge has shown us the 
delusion of all the doctrines of laissez faire. They are fast being 
relegated to the scrapheap, along with many another whim and 
vagary. There is no stream of things upon which we may 
gloriously ride by right obtained from past performances. Wait- 
ing for things to happen seldom gets him who waits much save 
his waiting. And if, perchance, while he waits something does 
happen, it is most often not at all what he expected. 

He who is alive and alert compels the circumstance. He 
brings to pass that definite something that he puts his mind and 
hand to. 

No brightness as of the morning is soon miraculously to 
shine in upon us. No light from another sphere will come to il- 
luminate our problems and to show us our millennial way. We 
must light the torch ourselves; we must hold it ourselves; we 
must do our work by it ourselves. 

We have had a rich and a goodly inheritance of great tradi- 
tions, of noble heresies, of exemplary pioneers; but we have 
long since spent both the interest and the principle of that in- 
heritance, and for a generation or more we have been living, like 
many a proud and shabby-genteel individual, on the memories 
of better days—accepting the dole of faint praise from the or- 
thodox, who have become our doctrinal peers, and the doubtful 
charity of amalgamation with other denominations on the prin- 
ciple of the robbers who declared that if they didn’t hang to- 
‘gether they would hang separately—an existence that may en- 
dure for a season but which is neither satisfactory nor fraught 
with promise. 

Now then, these are plain, blunt words that I have written, 
and I have written them because of John M. Trout’s compelling 
challenge. 

What shall be the noble heresy toward which mankind may 
advance, that we can create and pioneer for, is another story. 
What issues can we dramatize in this our age after the fashion 
in which our fathers in the faith fought the horrors of Calvin- 
ism? Have we creativeness and red blood and alertness enough 
among us for any such an outstanding task as is that of choosing, 
stating and getting into the fight for some modern causes of 
moment to mankind? Or shall we continue to temporize until 
comes the end? 

Harry Enos Rouillard. 

Tufts College. 


* * 


THE WASHINGTON CHURCH 
A Supplemental and Biographical ‘‘Cruise’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: ~ 

In the fall of 1899 the writer, then and for twenty years 
thereafter the moderator of the Washington parish, on his re- 
turn from the meeting of the General Convention in Boston, 
stopped over in Philadelphia to interview Dr. Sweetser to see if 
perchance he knew of any minister there available as a supply 
for the Washington pulpit, then vacant following the resignation 
of the Rey. Leslie Moore. We were in negotiation with the Rev. 
Charles R. Tenney looking to his permanent settlement as pas- 
tor, but, as it afterward developed, were unable to meet his 
requirements. 

Dr. Sweetser knew of no one in Philadelphia available, but 
suggested that a young man recently engaged as assistant. to 
Dr. Eaton of the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York 
City, might perhaps be secured. Correspondence resulted in the 
young man’s coming down to supply for a Sunday, and he made 
such a favorable first impression that he was called and accepted, 
and on the first Sunday of that century began his eighteen years 
pastorate. Of that pastorate, “all of which I saw and a part of 
which I was,’’ and of its moving spirit I can speak only in terms 
of sincere praise and affection. Inexperienced of course, but 
keenly conscious of his failings and quick to acknowledge his 
mistakes, imbued with an abounding love for humankind and a 
passion for service, at heart an active member of every house- 
hold, every resource of which he was possessed—spiritual, 


mental, physical and financial—freely at the beck and call of 
every man, woman and child of the parish, often imposed upon 
but never resentful, not especially learned but willing to be 
taught, not a great preacher but a great friend—thus may fitly 
be described, as he developed, the young man who in the provi- 
dence of God came to be our minister in the first two decades 
of the century. Needless to say the parish grew under his 
ministry in numbers and financial strength. Naturally his 
services were sought by other parishes and by educational in- 
stitutions, but the calls were uniformly declined. Naturally also 
his qualifications became known to and his set vices in demand by 
the welfare organizations of the city, and he became active in 
many of them, declining the secretaryship of the Associated ° 
Charities, assuming successfully the presidency of the Board of 
Education. Later he was appointed District Commissioner by 
President Wilson, but owing to political prejudices and antago- 
nisms aroused by his impartial administration as president of the 
Board of Education, failed of confirmation by the Senate. When 
the World War broke out his passion for service led to his vol- 
unteering in the Belgian relief under Hoover, on which occasion 
the pastors of half a dozen or more Washington churches vol- 
unteered to supply his pulpit during his absence, and when the 
United States entered the war he enlisted and served with dis- 
tinction in the Red Cross in France and Belgium, coming back 
with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel in charge of a detachment. 
To his other appellations is now to be added that of a Great 
Editor, and I am sure that I voice the sentiment of his large 
clientele when I express the wish in idiomatic terms, ‘‘May his 
shadow never grow less,’’ and may his cruisings cease only’ when 
the hand that writes the record becomes too weak to function. 
Henry EF. Williams. 


* * 


OUR OWN VICTORIOUS FAITH A BASIS OF UNION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The discussions of unity in the Leader have interesved me 
greatly. It is an encouraging thought to me, a Congregational 
minister, that there can be such a friendly approach between 
Congregationalists and Universalists to-day. I well remember 
the time when a less friendly attitude toward Universalists was 
prevalent in our Congregational churches. While I rejoice in the 
growing light that has made this greater friendliness possible, I 
question whether the time has yet come for a merger of the two 
denominations. There is still a conservative element among us 
that might not enter heartily into such a union. Christianity is 
indeed a way of life, but it is also a great and vital faith. Jesus 
is the way and he is also the truth. If a church is to function 
successfully as a way of life, it must have some truth at its 
foundation. The faith in the victorious love of God for which 
Universalists stand has indeed become a precious truth to many 
outside of your communion. The world still needs a church that 
can bear bold witness to this truth. The Congregational churches 
have the task of being a liberalizing influence among the Prot- 
estant churches, reinterpreting evangelical truth in the better 
light of to-day. So let us each of us do our own work, co-operat- 
ing in all common tasks, uniting in local communities where we 
can, looking forward to the better day when there shall be one 
spirit and one body, ali animated by one hope of our calling. 

Ira E, Pinney. 

Ludlow, Vt. 

* * 
ADMIRES STARR KING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am a great admirer of Thomas Starr King. He lived here 
several summers and on account of his experiences in the White 
Mountains King’s Ravine on Mt. Adams was named for him, 
also Starr Lake, between Mt. Madison and Mt. Adams, and 
“Thomas Starr King Mountain” back of the Waumbeck Hotel 
in Jefferson. I read all his articles on his trip to California and 
all your “Cruising Stories.”’ 

B.B. Bickford. 

Gorham, N. H. 
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THE HEART OF OUR MESSAGE 


Said a thoughtful man in my hearing the other day: “The 
people are fed up on novelty. All of us, including the churches, 
are trying to do our particular stunts in a more or less sensational 
way. The consequence is a general boredom, the result of over- 
stimulation; and folks stay away from fear that we may try to 
‘entertain’ them. It is time to get back to the simple, search- 
ing, quiet word.” 

That remark has been squirming in my mind. Perhaps he 
overstated the case—thus committing the very error he con- 
demned. Even our criticism of too much spice is over-spiced! 
But there is truth in it. The heart of our message suffers from 
jnanition while we give attention to everything else. We grow 
dizzy trying to compete on their own ground with the multitude 
of other interests clamoring for popular attention. Can we justly 
complain at being put in the same classification with them? 

The heart of our message is God; and I do not back away 
from that antiquated word! The purpose and rule of God in a 
growing world, the will of God in struggling human society, the 
merciful judgments of God upon the frailties of mankind, the 
ultimate triumph of God over the ignorant devices of men— 
this is the heart of that faith whose keynote is “‘the universal 
Fatherhood of God.’’ There is no substitute, much less equiva- 
lent. It is therefore the heart of our message. Otherwise it has 
no body or soul worth saving. And the sooner we apply our- 
selves to this simple, searching, steadying task, the sooner our 
church will come into her own. 

And—who knows?—maybe that would be almost a novelty 
right now! 
Frank D,. Adams. 


* * 


FROM OUR OVERSEAS FIELD 


To give a good idea of some of our work in the Foreign Mis- 
sion Department we are reprinting part of a letter just received 
from Dr. Cary. Be sure to read its story of practical service. 


Dear Dr. Etz: 

You asked me a long time ago for some report of the work in 
Korea and also in Osaka. I could not report adequately and I 
waited until I could go or until some one else could get the ma- 
terial. Finally my opportunity came and I have just returned. 

Wednesday evening I left on a sleeper for Kyoto, which is 
only one hour from Osaka. I was to appear in Osaka in the 
evening—Thursday—and so wanted to use part of the day in 
seeing Mr. Pak. I reached Kyoto about 10 a. m., and went 
immediately to Doshisha. I asked for Dr. Shiveley, one of the 
professors there, but class was in session and I waited for about 
twenty minutes. He came and we had a little talk and other 
teachers came in—Japanese—and I met them and talked with 
them. I asked how Mr. Pak was doing and heard from all that 
he is doing good work. The teachers like him and trust him. 
He will complete his studies in March, 1930. I went with him to 
a Chinese restaurant for lunch. He is evidently known and liked 
there. By the way, he is a graduate of a Chinese Normal School 
and speaks the Chinese of Manchuria fluently. 

About 2 I went down to the railroad station and left for Osa- 
ka, arriving about 8. The church building is a two-story affair 
designed for a real estate office with the office room down stairs 
and living quarters back of it, and above a floor the size of the 
building which is used for the church. It is modestly furnished 
with mats, seats, platform, pulpit and organ, and a miniature 
stove. The stove was not working very well and the weather 
was cold. However, no one seemed to be affected by it. 

Six or seven ministers besides our own were present—three 
Congregational men, a German Liberal, a Presbyterian and one 
or two others, and Mr. Ito, Mr. Terazawa and I. The service 
was a service of ordination for Mr. Mizumukai, who hitherto had 
been only a licensed preacher. The church will seat about fifty 
and there were about fifty present. I counted beyond forty but 


sitting in front could not be sure how many more. This doubt- 
less looks small to you, but in Japan it is very fair. There are 
thirty professed members of the Osaka church, two of them 
abroad now. At this meeting Mr. Mizumukai said there were. 
only thirteen of the professed church members and about all of 
his young men’s society of seventeen who go out into the streets 
to preach. I thought it a very good service, devout and inspir- 
ing. Mr. Mizumukai told me some of his hopes and plans. He 
is a most enthusiastic hard worker. Besides the church work 
proper he has been running a co-operative store, which is tough 
work, and has a successful kindergarten of forty-three, and a 
Sunday school. He tells me that he is getting out of the co- 
operative store management now and will put his whole time 
on the work of the church. After the ordination I went back 
to the hotel, accompanied most of the way by Mr. Hemmi, a 
rising young lawyer who was once a member of Miss Hathaway’s. 
Bible Class at Iidamachi. 

Friday morning I spent writing at the hotel and in the after- 
noon attended a meeting of the backers of the kindergarten proj- 
ect. The meeting was held in the finest foreign house I have 
been in in Japan. There were only half a dozen present, but 
they all seemed to be people of consequence. Besides the owner 
of the house, who is the leading charcoal merchant in Osaka, 
there was one of the managers of Osaka’s biggest department 
store and a professor, who was called away by the governor of 
Osaka during the meeting. Mizumukai seems to know how to 
make friends. 

From the meeting we walked back to the church and got 
ready for the evening meeting. The weather was still colder 
and there were less than thirty present. Perhaps two meetings 
in succession are too many for the Japanese, or perhaps the 
inadequate stove experience of the previous night had registered 
after all. I spoke first and Mr. Terazawa followed, talking for an 
hour, and afterward there was a time of prayer in which several 
led us. I have not been in a more devout meeting anywhere. 
About 10.30 I started back to the hotel and next morning was 
ealled at 5 o’clock in order to get away early for Nagoya. 

The train got into Nagoya a little before 11 and I went 
directly to the church. Mr. Nagano was on the lookout for me 
and we had a light lunch and talked. Besides the two poor 
families of whom report was made in the July minutes he is 
harboring a homeless girl. The building also serves as the city 
office and a place to stay over night for the workers in a new 
Farmers’ Co-operative Society. The head of this scheme came 
in while I was talking with Mr. Nagano. He is a small man, full 
of energy, graduate of an agricultural school and an earnest 
Christian. He conceived the idea of founding a new Christian 
farmers’ village and of marketing co-operatively. The move- 
ment is new—only four families as yet live on the more than 
50,000 tsubo of land they own—but already the work has become 
heavy for them and they need helpers. One of the men as- 
sociated with the enterprise is the Mr. Kanzaki who helped Mr. 
Nagano with his Sunday school two years ago. 

I was interested, as you may imagine, and when Mr. Nagano 
asked me if I would like to see this new Christian village I said 
yes, and we started. It is about thirty miles from Nagoya, on 
high ground, sandy soil, with miles of seemingly barren waste 
covered with scrub pine. At the crest of the ridge lies the Chris- 
tian village. The houses are pretty well separated and between 
and all around them are fruit trees. As we approached along the 
road uphill and saw the yellow soil and the scrub pines it looked 
as if nothing else could possibly grow. Then on topping the 
ridge the fruit trees begin—acres of them—to prove that things 
can and do grow. They have a canning factory—not much of a 
building—and pig-pens and chicken-runs. I am not much of a 
farmer, but it looks like success. The Christian village now has. 
106 co-operators in Nagoya and the number grows. Hence the 
need of a city office. 

(To be conciuded) 
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THE CAPPER AND PORTER RESOLUTIONS 


Two resolutions aiming to put teeth into the Kellogg Pact 
were introduced into Congress on Feb. 11. As it now stands 
the Anti-War Pact contains no “‘sanctions.’”’ A statute without 
enforcement provisions may be violated with impunity, and it 
is argued that if the Anti-War Pact is to become of real impor- 
tance it must be supplemented with concrete guarantees. The 
United States may therefore accept (1) an obligation, already 
assumed by League members, to take concrete action against 
an aggressor, or (2) may merely promise not to interfere with an 
economic blockade imposed by League members. 

Obviously, the first of these alternatives is more drastic 
than the second, and the next logical step for the United States 
would be to declare that it would not obstruct the application 
of a League blockade. But this logic has not been followed by 
the Capper and Porter resolutions, both of which envisage the 
imposition by the United States of an arms embargo. The 
Capper resolution limits the embargo to a state which the Presi- 
dent declares to have violated the Anti-War Pact; the Porter 
resolution authorizes an embargo upon all belligerents without 
discrimination. 

The arms embargo has frequently been utilized by the 
United States in the past. A joint resolution of Congress, as 
amended in 1922, authorizes the President to impose an embargo 
upon arms to any country where the United States exercises ex- 
traterritoriality, and to any American country where domestic 
violence prevails. Under such authorization the President im- 
posed an arms embargo on Santo Domingo in October, 1905; on 
Mexico in 1912, 1915, 1919 and 1924; on Honduras in March, 
1924; on Cuba in May, 1924; on China in March, 1922; and on 
Nicaragua in September, 1926. Embargos to these countries 
are in force to-day, except in the case of Cuba and Santo Domin- 
go, and they apply to governments as well as to individuals sub- 
ject to exceptions allowed by the Secretary of State. Apparent- 
ly these embargos have been aimed at internal revolution and 
not at preventing international war. In 1914 the British Foreign 
Office protested against the Hitchcock bill providing for an arms 
embargo on all European belligerents, as “‘an unneutral act.” 
When Austria-Hungary requested us to impose an embargo, 
Secretary of State Lansing declared (August 12, 1915) that such 
a principle “would compel every nation to have in readiness at 
all time sufficient munitions to meet any emergency... .”’ 

The imposition of an arms embargo to-day upon all bel- 
ligerents would bring forth the same criticism. It would work 
to the advantage of the arms-producing state, and the fear of 
such an embargo might incite states which at present rely upon 
outside sources of supply to establish arsenals of their own. 

This danger might be reduced if an arms embargo were con- 
fined to the aggressor state. But on Feb. 16 Secretary Kellogg 
declared that the President could not ‘‘place an embargo on ship- 
ments to one belligerent in a war and not to the other without 
committing an unneutral act.’’ This statement apparently 
rests on the thesis that both belligerents are acting in “‘self- 
defense” and henee are not violating the Anti-War Pact. As long 
as there is no international juridical machinery to pass on the 
question of which state is the aggressor, it might indeed be dan- 
gerous for the President to dispute the statement of belligerents 
to this effect. In theory the Council passes on the question of 
aggression as far as members of the League are concerned; but, 
according to the present interpretation of the Covenant, no mem- 
ber of the League is bound by the Council’s recommendations, 
and the situation may therefore arise where one group of states 
will agree that State A is the aggressor and another group be- 
lieves that State A is innocent. At present the whole system 
of sanctions under the Covenant is chaotic, and until this chaos 
is removed it may be argued that any legislation authorizing 
the President to impose an embargo upon an aggressor is prema- 
ture. In fact both the Capper and Porter resolutions seem to 
accept the French conception of security—namely, that peace 


can best be secured by a policy of threats—when the present 
emphasis should be placed on arbitration, conciliation and other 
forms of preventive machinery. 

The argument against positive sanctions does not apply, 
however, to a declaration by the United States that it will re- 
frain from obstructing the application of League sanctions against 
the aggressor, a principle already embodied in Section 2 of the 
Capper resolution. 

Such a declaration would show that American sympathies 
are against the violation of the pact and would leave the way 
open for the League to perfect machinery for determining the 
aggressor. A declaration made by the Executive would serve 
the same purpose as a resolution of Congress. And it would 
avoid the danger of a debate in which Congressmen might as- 
sail the League. Under the best of circumstances, Congressional 
leadership in foreign policy is full of danger. And in this highly 
uncertain and delicate question it is especially desirable to give 
the next President a free hand.— News Bulletin, Foreign Policy 
Association. . 


* * 


PROSTITUTING THE PEACE PACT 


If we were to undertake a detailed consideration of Mr. 
Capper’s proposal, we would point out that this “embargo’’ 
with its attendant blockade is but a euphemism for the most 
brutal kind of war, involving the starving of women and chil- 
dren and whole populations; in modern warfare every necessity 
of :ife would come under Mr. Capper’s enumeration of “arms, 
munitions, implements of war, or other articles of war.’’ We 
would point out that this passive kind of warfare, once launched 
upon, would easily and almost surely be turned immediately 
into active warfare; the withholding of food and arms would be 
followed next day by turning our guns against the alleged vi- 
olator. We would point out the danger and the unconstitu- 
tionality of clothing the President with the power to declare a 
war of this sort. We would point out the probable insufficiency 
and indecisiveness of the evidence upon which the President 
would be compelled to base his designation of the violator. We 
would point out the limitless possibilities of political manipu- 
lation by the controlling powers on the Council of the League, as 
they engage in fastening the stigma of guilt upon one or the 
other belligerent. We would point out that the passage of Mr. 
Capper’s resolution would be equivalent to the signing of that 
portion of the Covenant of the League of Nations which America 
regards as the most objectionable part of that instrument, and 
which constituted the chief if not the only reason why this na- 
tion rejected the League. 

But the most decisive objection to this proposal is that it 
represents a definite apostasy from the standard which the 
Peace Pact sets up. It affects to be a development of the pact. 
It is called by its supporters the “‘next step.’’ The trouble with 
this step is that it is a step backward. The Peace Pact opens 
into a pathway which leads definitely away from the European 
conception of peace. The ultimate dependence of that con- 
ception is upon the war system itself. Force is the basis of 
European peace plans. Under the inspiration of the Kellogg 
pact, and in so far as the nations develop their peace system in 
conformity with its logic, the whole scheme of military sanctions 
provided by the League and Locarno is destined to wither away. 
The Kellogg pact rests universal peace upon a foundation of 
peace. It presupposes that each nation will keep its word. 
It rests upon the honor of the nations. It makes no provision 
for its own violation. The Capper proposal is the negation of all 
this. It looks backward to the leeks and onions of the Egyptian 
bondage from which the Kellogg pact proposes to deliver us. 
It would take us back to Articles 10 and 16 of the League Cove- 
nant, and to the Locarno guarantees, and to all kinds of military 
agreements. The promised land of peace lies in the exact op- 


posite direction, and the peace pact points the way.—Christian 
Century. 
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HOW CAN RELIGION BE TAUGHT ? 


Religion the Dynamic of Education. 
A Symposium on Religious Education. 
Edited by Walter M. Howlett. (Har- 
pers. $1.50.) 

A number of school superintendents en- 
gaged in a discussion of the school curric- 
ulum decided not very long ago that the 
objectives of education can be summed up 
by saying that education aims to help 
the individual to understand and appre- 
ciate himself, nature, society, and God. 
The fourth objective thus named, they 
admitted, was the one most difficult to 
plan for. But they were very sure the 
problem could not be solved by ignoring it. 
“The individual soul reaches out to orient 
itself in the universe and to find its place 
of labor and of rest. ... When this 
orientation takes place, life assumes poise, 
dignity, grandeur. No greater task rests 
upon the secondary school than to help 
its pupils to find their God.”’ 

We are all aware that a system of public 
education presents obstacles in the way of 
any conceivable program for religious 
education through the schools. Variety of 
creeds represented, antagonism prevailing 
as the dominant mood among those who 

’ differ in creed, the difficulty of defining 
the scope and limits of ‘‘religious educa- 
tion,’’ and above all the impossibility of 
conducting any religious education with- 
out teachers who are religious men and 
women, these are but a few of the familiar 
obstacles. 

A group of religious leaders in New 
York and Brooklyn, recognizing the 
necessity for honest and expert considera- 
tion of the problem, came together on a 
number of occasions and were led in their 
discussions by several men and women, 
some of these being pre-eminently quali- 
fied to guide their deliberations. This 
volume collects the papers to which they 
listened, contributed by such people as 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, J. J. Tigert, Dean Weigle of the Yale 
School of Religion, John Wallace Suter, 
Jr., representative of the Episcopal Church- 
es, Prof. Adelaide Case of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, Joseph M. 
Artman of the Religious Education As- 
sociation, not to mention several execu- 
tives of various boards and commissions. 

Dean Weigle points out the danger 
which attends the elimination of religion 
from the public schools. The fact can not 
escape the children and is bound to act 
as a negative suggestion. “As the public 
schools enlarge their scope, the negative 
suggestion becomes stronger. When the 
public schools concerned themselves with 
but a fraction of life . . . it was of little 
conseguence if religion was omitted from 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 


their program. But to-day the schools are 
taking on the dimensions of life itself. 
They provide for the education of chil- 
dren in practically every other sound 
human interest except religion.’’ But the 
trumpet blast of warning is almost all we 
get from Dean Weigle. Practical remedy 
is barely hinted at; it includes, apparently, 
the excuse of children from school at 
stated times so that they may go elsewhere 
to be given religious education by priest 
or special teacher, the use of carefully 
selected readings from the Bible (whose 
selections?), the use of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the teaching of morality as ‘‘more 
than custom’’ by references to the Ten 
Commandments, the teachings of the He- 
brew prophets, and the Golden Rule. 

Miss Adair, a former president of the 
National Education Association, presents 
a point of view with which liberals will 
have a good deal of sympathy; religious 
education, so far as the public schools are 
concerned, is the kind of education that 
gives pupils incentives to do things for 
the sake of their beliefs. We are given 
some instances of definite results of a 
new emphasis on ideals, and to one reader 
it is not at ali clear that formal instruction 
in religion, reduced to a least common de- 
nominator in the form of a few things 
people agree not to quarrel about, could 
produce any better results. 

Dr. W. W. White, of the Biblical Semi- 
nary (formerly of Moody Institute, Chi- 
cago), contributed an address composed of 
quotations from twenty-seven authors with 
slender connecting links, a succession of 
tributes to the Bible. One would hardly 
expect the gathering reyuired any such 
reminders, nor is it easy to see why, be- 
cause people well-known and people that 
were unimportant thought well of the 
Bible, the public schools should use it as 
material for instruction. If I were a 
teacher in the public school, would Dr. 
White be satisfied to have the Bible used 
for religious instruction as I should use it? 
I can not honestly say I should want my 


child to be instructed in his interpretation 


of the sacred scriptures. 

The most original essay in the book is 
that by Mr. Suter. It is about worship 
and religious education, and I subscribe to 
every word. I wish it were available by 
itself for wide circulation. But it does not 
help—nor was it intended to help—solve 
the problem of the place of religion in the 
public schools. Mr. Suter puts God in 
the center of the church school curriculum; 
that is, he makes worship the event round 
which all others find their meaning. “To- 
day we talk about a curriculum of ex- 
perience. .. . In my mind the curricu- 
lum is not a set of books. It is a series of 
experiences into which we entice the chil- 


dren. . . experiences toward God. It can 
be God-ward if it involves serving other 
people in consequence of having worshiped 
God.’ He asks us to imagine ourselves 
inquiring of a boy or girl on the way home 
from the church school, “‘What do you 
feel that you have been doing?’ He is 
ready to face the fact that if we had a 
frank and accurate answer to such a ques- 
tion it would quite probably be: “I have 
not been doing anything; [I have been 
somewhere and endured something. I 
have met an engagement. I was sent 
there and stayed through it and possibly 
had two minutes of enjoyment because I 
had a little fun on the sly.’”’ And Mr. Su-- 
ter reminds us that the child ought to feel 
as if he had exercised a part of his being, 
at least that he has been a doer. 

Prof. Adelaide Case goes to the heart 
of the problem. She sees clearly how 
little use it is to urge Bible teaching until 
we know what that is to mean. ‘Unless 
we are careful, children who are brought 
up on the Bible are almost sure to have 
not one God . . . but a number of dif- 
ferent gods—the god or gods of the early 
Canaanites; the god of the wandering 
Hebrew tribes; the god of the Babylonians 
whose religion the Israelites accepted to 
some extent when they were in captivity.” 
Miss Case is also insistent upon the dan- 
gers of emphasis upon worship unless we 
make it rest upon a foundation of signif- 
icant fact and relate it very closely to the 
every-day lives of the young. Not in the 
public school, nor the church school (with 
its brief weekly session, artificial atmos- 
phere, and conscripted teachers), but in 
a seven-day program sponsored by the 
church and utilizing the public school, the 
home, the playground, and the church 
school while integrating the experiences of 
the child around Christian purposes, is 
the solution to be sought. 

Dr. Artman’s chapter on leadership at- 
titudes is very suggestive and has the merit 
of being based upon concrete experience 
and observation. District-Attorney Tut- 
tle’s discussion of week-day religious in- 
struction, naturally colored by his concern 
for the public weal, derives force from his 
practical relationship to both public 
morality and religion. Incidentally, the 
first seven lines on page 167 should have 
been acknowledged as a quotation from 
Dr. L. P. Jacks. i 

The volume conveys, by its lack of 
unity, the impression that there must 
still be much intelligent discussion before 
we can hope to see any well co-ordinated 
program making a wide appeal: it ought 
to be clear by now that even the increas- 
ing desire for unity in religious effort is not 
enough to unite men and women who ap- 

(Continued on page 281) 
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MELROSE HAS AN INTERESTING 
MEETING 


On Feb. 26, as an interesting complement 
to the study of Africa, Mrs. Grace Mans- 
field, president of the Wakefield Woman’s 
Club, gave a most instructive talk to the 
Melrose Mission Circle on “The Negro 
in America.’’ She told the story of the 
background of the colored people in this 
country, their social problems, their 
struggles for education and their amazing 
success in the arts. Mr. Leining sang a 
group of negro spirituals, accompanied 
by Mrs. Alice Eldredge, ably illustrating 
the music of the negro, and in closing Mrs. 
Mansfield read from the poems of Countee 
Cullen. 

Our Circle gratefully acknowledges re- 
ceipt of the booklets, ‘‘A Friendly House,’’ 
and has distributed the supply sent. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETING AT LYNN 


A notable meeting of the Woman’s 


Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts was held on Thursday, March 
7, at the First Universalist Church at 
Lynn, with an enthusiastic gathering of 
more than 200 women. 

The devotional service was conducted 
by Mrs. Geo. E. Huntley, followed by a 
cordial welcome from the president of the 
Pullman Mission of Lynn, Mrs. George 
Ball, and a response by Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, who spoke of the large number pres- 
ent on a stormy day proving that ‘“Uni- 
versalist women are not fair weather Chris- 
tians.”’ 

Much interest was shown in the debate: 
“Resolved; That the Money Raising Proj- 
ects of the Mission Circle Are More Im- 
portant Than Its Educational Program.’’ 
Affirmative, Miss Alice G. Enbom; nega- 
tive, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle. Each made 
telling points, pertinent illustrations giv- 
ing force to their arguments, arousing 
keen appreciation on the part of the 
audience. The final summing up proved 
that both education and money are 
needed; that the educational program is 
dead if not followed by money giving, 
that money raising is without purpose 
unless education has been given. 

Two vocal solos, ‘“The Ninety and Nine’”’ 
and “Grass and Roses,’’ were beautifully 
rendered by Mrs. Bertha Lowell Mac- 
Millan. 

Mrs. Wilkins spoke briefly for the Clara 
Barton Home Endowment Fund. 

“The Call Drum,’’ a half hour in the 
African Jungle, in charge of Rev. Laurine 
Freeman, assisted by Mrs. Cornelius 
Greenway, Mrs. Seth Brooks and son, 
Mrs. John Smith Lowe, and Miss Amalia 
Raspe, was a most interesting presentation 
given as “a specimen program for a mis- 
sionary meeting.’’ Incidents in the life of 
the women and children of Africa were 


dramatically given by the participants, 
closing with a solo, ‘“We’ve a Story to Tell 
to the Nations,’”’ by Mrs. Lowe. 

A delicious luncheon was served at one 
o’clock by the ladies of the Pullman Mis- 
sion. 

The afternoon session was opened by a 
short organ recital. A hearty greeting 
was given by the pastor of the church, 
Rev. W. Wallace Rose, D. D., who read 
extracts from letters received from Mexico 
which came as a “thank you’’ for the 
School Bags, and from Dr. Cary in Japan. 
Prayer by Dr. Rose was followed by the 
roll call, and an offering taken for the 
work in Africa which is being done by Dr. 
Mary Cushman. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Miss 
Carolyn D. Smiley of Boston and India. 


Preceding her splendid address, Mrs. 
Maemillan sang, “‘A Song of India.’ 

Miss Smiley was dressed in a beautiful 
Hindu costume. She has a most charming 
personality and her theme, “Building a 
New India on the Old,’”’ was forcefully and 
dramatically presented, and she held the 
closest attention of her audience. 

As we attend these Public Meetings 
sponsored by the W. U. M. S. of Massa- 
chusetts we realize their- tremendous value 
not only as a source of education and in- 
spiration, but as a means of our constitu- 
ency becoming better acquainted. We 
find such. splendid hospitality, such a 
warmth of welcome, everywhere we go. 
In that lovely old church at Lynn we felt 
very much at home. We felt from the 
very first our welcome. 

Mrs. George E. Huntley, who is re- 
sponsible for the programs given at these 
Public Meetings, is to be congratulated 
upon her real success. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


CONVENTION ISSUES 
John Mackinnon 

In addition to the usual routine of 
business which makes up every conven- 
tion of the Y. P. C. U., there will be 
several rather important questions up for 
discussion at the Atlanta Convention, 
July 10 to 14. Officers will have to be 
elected, policies will have to be outlined 
for the coming year, money must be 
raised, and reports will be heard. But 
there are a few matters of particular mo- 
ment, which will require the presence and 
interest of a large number of unioners. 

(1) The matter of a missionary policy 
will confront the Union. Mr. Brooks has 
turned in his resignation as Texas Su- 
perintendent and as Y. P. C. U. Mis- 
sionary in Texas. Clifford Stetson will 
have completed his seven years’ service 
in Japan and will be back for a year’s 
leave of absence. That leaves us with- 
out the two mission points into which we 
have been putting our Legion of the Cross 
funds. A new missionary policy will have 
to be adopted. 

(2) Juniors. At Ferry Beach it was 
recommended by the Union that a com- 
mittee be appointed to look into the 
matter of the advisability of continuing 
our Junior Department. Such a com- 
mittee has been working and gathering 
opinions. Their report will be heard and 
acted upon at Atlanta. 

(3) At-Ferry Beach it was recommended 
that one member of the Y. P. C. U. be 
appointed to meet with a commission on 
Religious Education composed of a rep- 
resentative of the G. 8. S. A. and of the 
General Convention. That commission 
has been sending out questionnaires in an 
effort to discover the various attitudes 
toward a movement more closely affiliat- 


ing the Sunday school and the Y. P.'C. U. 
The report of that commission will be 
heard, and it may be desirable to take 
some action on the question of closer 
affiliation with the G.S.S. A. 

(4) According to the recommendation 
concerning a Y. P. C. U.-Y. P. R. U. Co- 
operative Committee, passed at Ferry 
Beach, a committee has been appointed 
which is meeting with a similar committee 
from the Unitarian Y. P. R. U. to discuss 
the feasibility of making a joint publica- 
tion out of Onward. The report of this 
committee will be heard, and if it is favor- 
able we shall be called upon to make our 
decision on this matter. 

(5) An Alumni Committee has been 
working this year, in an effort to organize 
an Alumni Association, and to find out 
the feeling of older unioners regarding 
the formation of an Alumni Association. 
That Alumni will be put into a more 
definite form at the Atlanta Convention. 

(6) Finally, there will be the first read- 
ing of the new constitution. A committee 
has been working on a new constitution. 
and its report will be submitted at At- 
lanta. If the report is accepted, the new 
constitution will come up for a final vote 
at the following Convention. If it is re- 
jected, the old constitution will continue 
to be used. Some of the major changes 
the Constitution Committee has in view 
are: A biennial convention; a quota sys- 
tem of financing the Union; a possible 
new system of the election of officers, and 
a possible new article concerning the 
officers of the Union which will insure a 
geographical distribution of the members 
of the Executive Board. 

With all of these important issues com- 
ing up for consideration or decision, it 
will be a most important convention. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 
March 17-23. Arlington, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 
March 17-23. Headquarters. Waltham, 
Mass. 

Dr. Huntley: 
March 17-23. Headquarters. Waltham, 
Mass. 


* * 


NAMES WITH MUCH IN THEM 


Classes ought to be named. A name is 
an ideal, a challenge, and an inspiration. 
There is no great thrill in a number: no 
one’s heart pounds at the call for “‘Class 
Number 8” or “Class Number 13.”’ But 
there is power and incentive in such titles 
as ‘The Invincibles,’’ “The Live Wires,’’ 
“The Barton Band.’’ 

The classes at Galesburg are all named, 
and they are doing better work because of 
the fact. Here are some of the names: 

The John Murray Boys. 

The Agnes M. Hathaway Class. 

The Alice G. Rowe Class. 

The Clifford Stetson Class. 

The Clara Barton Class. 

The Charles Alden Boys. 

The Joseph M. Tilden Boys. 

The Lewis B. Fischer Adult Class. 


* * 


HONORS AT NORTH ADAMS 


North Adams, Mass., has an honor roll 
carrying the names of all members who 
during 1928 did not miss a session of the 
Sunday school and did not arrive after the 
call to order. There are several names of 
younger persons and also those of Mrs. 
Mary Blodgett, aged seventy-two years, 
Mrs. Annie Carter, aged seventy-four, 
and Mrs. Helen Patterson, aged ninety- 
three. Congratulasions and thanks to 
those setters of good example. 

* * 


HOW CHURCHES GROW 


A letter recently received at our office 
is of more than common interest. We 
quote from it: “In the Leader recently, 
one of our ministers referred to the phe- 
nomenal growth of Christian Science com- 
pared to our own. I can speak of that 
growth and explain it perhaps from ex- 
perience, having joined the Christian 
Science Church quite young, remaining 
an active member fifteen years, and join- 
ing the Universalist Church in 1919. 
Christian Science stresses education. They 
claim that studying will help the pupil 
in every desirable way. Every one is 
supposed to be familiar with the lesson 
sermon, reading it through every day. 
They find each reading more beautiful 
and satisfying, because they observe some 
detail which has escaped them before. 
The things which Christian Scientists do, 
Universalists can do even more effectively, 


~ 


LEVON NAZARETH ZENIAN 


Believing himself called of God to in- 
troduce agencies of religious education 
into the Armenian National Church, this 
young man came to America and, after 
great struggle, secured adequate prepara- 
tion for his task. He is now sent back to 
his home land by the World Sunday School 
Association. The General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church 
participates with other similar organiza- 
tions in paying his salary. 


because we have no inconsistencies to ex- 
plain. But we do neglect our teaching. 
We follow the directions or requests of 
the G. S. S. A. or the W. N. M. A. if they 
appeal to us, if ‘‘we feel like it,’’ to use the 
colloquial expression. We ought to con- 
sider the suggestion and bits of informa- 
tion as very great helps, which they would 
be if we used them.’’ 

The writer then goes on to tell how she 
made the appeal for the American Friend- 
ship Offering. We quote again: “It has 
been many years since our Sunday school 
has responded to the appeal to help in the 
American Missionary work. The last 
offering recorded is March, 1921. In the 
meantime, some of our children have grown 
to years of understanding, without any 
knowledge whatever of this task of our 
church. Some of the older ones have for- 
gotten even the name Suffolk, and have 
never heard of Friendly House, Inman’s 
Chapel, or else have wondered whether 
the people in these places were still carry- 
ing on. If we help ever so little, we at 
least know that something is being done 
in those places to keep Universalism alive.’’ 

We believe our correspondent has stated 
the secret of growth. It is educatioa, and 
education, and then more education. It 


is using suggestions for education as they 
come from Headquarters, instead of criti- 
cising them as not worth using. Some of 
us on the outside do not find the Christian 
Science daily readings especially interest- 
ing, but when they are used, they certainly 
get results. Perhaps that is the reason 
why our denominational program for 
education does not meet more approval. 
It is not used. If it were used, patiently 
and persistently, it, too, would get results! 
* * 


SHALL THIS CHANGE BE MADE? 


A correspondent suggests that the name 
of the Cradle Roll Department ought to 
be changed to be “the Knee-crawl-ology 
Department.’’ We do not reveal the 
gentleman’s identity—other than to say 
that he lives in Canton, New York. 

* * 


JAPAN SEES AS AMERICA SEES 


A letter to Dr. Etz from Mr. Yoshio 
Wajima, principal of our Sunday school 
at Akasaka, Japan, contains the following 
significant sentence: ‘‘Nothing more im- 
portant for our school than that we get 
more good teachers. The more teachers. 
we have, the more children we culture.”’ 

* * 


ATTENDANCE AT CAMBRIDGE 


“The Chronicler’’ is a whimsical but 
very influential writer in the Chronicle of 
Cambridge, Mass. He has the following 
to say in regard to our Universalist church 
school: 

“The life of Sunday school superintend- 
ents in these days is not altogether an en- 
viable one. Occasionally, however, there 
appears a bright spot on the horizon. The 
heart of William A. Johnson, superintend- 
ent of the First Universalist Church Sab- 
bath school, must have glowed with pride 
last Sunday when the attendarice records 
of some of his pupils were printed on the 
church calendar. Ellen Perkins has re- 
ceived her six-year bar on the cross and 
crown system for perfect attendance. 
Laura Foster received her third year bar; 
Louise Reilly and Pauline Blanchard re- 
ceived wreaths; and Donald Hayes has 
received his ten-year bar. All I can say 
is, ‘You’re a better boy than I was, Don- 
ald Hayes.’ ”’ 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Prof. H. Augustine Smith of Boston 
University has prepared some very at- 
tractive and illuminating printed material 
for Home Dedication Day, March 27, 
1929. This includes a beautiful poster, 
a ritual for Home Dedication, and sug- 
gestions for beautifying the home and for 
religious services in the family circle. 
This may be secured without charge on 
application to Professor Smith at 20 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Southold. — The 

“ Men’s Club held their 
annual Ladies’ Night 
recently and furnished 
a bountiful supper and 

a fine entertainment. 
. There was a large at- 
tendance. An adult 
class for Bible study 
has been organized with Rev. Abram 
Conklin as leader. There are twenty 
members. They are taking up a course 
furnished by the University of Chicago. 
The Primary Department of the Sunday 
school has graduated two classes to the 
Junior Department. The school now 
numbers sixty members with twelve officers 
and teachers. The Ladies’ Society has 
just sent money for two memorial build- 
ing stones for the Washington church. 
One of them is given in the name of Rev. 
Clifford Newton, a former pastor who re- 
signed his pastorate here to enlist for 
service in the World War. The endow- 
ment fund has been substantially in- 
creased during the past year. * * Mt. 
Vernon.—The installation of Rev. Thom- 
as Van Ness occurred Sunday evening, 
March 3. Dr. F. O. Hall preached the 
sermon. Rey. F. C. Leining read the 
Scriptures, Rev. Minot Simons offered 
the prayer of installation, Rev. W. R. 
Hunt, D. D., gave the charge to the minis- 
ter, and Rey. R. F. Etz to the people. 
Dr. Van Ness received a cordial welcome 
to the city from Mr. Mark D. Stiles and 
Rev. W. H. Finch. * * Chapin Home.— 
Preachers for March: Rev. Edward W. 
Cross, 10th; Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., 
24th; Founders’ Day was observed Sat- 
urday, March 2. A throng of friends at- 
tended the function, from’ 2 to6 p.m. A 
sale, cards and refreshments were en- 
joyed. *.* Middletown. — Valentine’s 
Day was the center of two happy social 
events. The Y. P. C. U. decorated the 
parish house and held on Valentine’s night 
a fine social party with games and dancing. 
The Baptist young people and other 
friends of the young people helped make 
the occasion a gay one. A few nights 
later the Fortnightly Auxiliary used the 
decorations, and added some beautiful 
ones for its own Valentine’s party. An- 
other red letter event was the holding of a 
Washington’s Birthday dinner—a turkey 
and strawberry shortcake dinner—at which 
the men served over 170. The proceeds 
will go to the church. The Ladies’ Mis- 
sion and Sewing Circle is gathering articles 
for a March sale, in conjunction with a 
jitney supper which the Fortnightly 
Auxiliary is to have March 8. Mrs. Rus- 
sell M. Vernon, president of the Circle, 
was leader of the recent Day of Prayer for 
Missions which was held in our church. 
The church school is gaining in attendance 
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and punctuality under the new superin- 
tendent, Don L. L. Bates, a 1928 Cornell 
graduate, who is also assistant leader of 
our Scout troop, active in the Y. P. C. U., 
and generally useful. The Scouts at- 
tended church in February and were ad- 
dressed on the topic: ‘Winning the Re- 
spect of Men.’’ Other sermon topics 
have been: “‘An Inquiry into the Meaning 
of Life,’’ “The Morai Government of 
God,” “Saving the Nation for Temper- 
ance.’’ * * Washington Heights.— The 
Girl Reserves held a Valentine party 
with the largest financial returns ever 
realized by any organization in the church 
on an entertainment. A “Saint Patrick’s 
Party’’ is next. The new social club, 
“The Saturday Nighters,’’ is proving a 
success in keeping the best of our young 
people together and away from dance halls. 
Two recent sermons, “The Courage that 
Makes Immortality,’ and “The Greatest 
Fact of Life, ‘We Are Here,’’’ created 
much enthusiasm and interest among the 
boys. One thing is noticeable among the 
boys of the junior church: their contribu- 
tion in the collection plate always is 
larger than that of aduits. This church 
celebrated the tenth‘ anniversary of the 
installation of its pastor, Mr. Harris, on 
Feb. 10, 1929. A crowd was present. 
Speeches were made by young men, now 
in business, who started with Mr. Harris 
when young, while the pastor read a list 
of fifty young men he calls ‘Immortals,”’ 
since they have never forgotten their ob- 
ligation to this church. Representatives of 
“Temple Beth Elohim’’ were present. 
President Alexander Winebaum and Mor- 
timer Krauss gave addresses in commenda- 
tion of Mr. Harris’s years of work. The 
minister was presented with a large vol- 
ume, “Lincoln, the Tribute of the Syna- 
gogue,’’ as a gift of appreciation and good- 
will of the Temple Beth Elohim. * * 
Divine Paternity.—Mr. Potter is de- 
livering ‘‘a series of Modern Inspirational 
Sermons.’’ Subjects: March 8, “Lent 
and Liberals.’’ March 10, “The Unpardon- 
able Sin.’’ March 17, ‘‘The Cornerstone 
of Christianity.’ March 24—Palm Sun- 
day, “The Triumph of Personality.’’ 
March 31—FEaster, ‘“‘Mortal and Immor- 
tal.”’? Mr. Potter has presented a letter of 
resignation that will be considered at the 
parish meeting, March 20. * * Metro- 
politan Alliance.—At the meeting Feb. 
8, Rev. L. Hamilton Garner of the Newark 
church delivered an address of felicity, in- 
tellectual grasp and spiritual stimulus, 
upon ‘““The Influence of Public Sentiment 
in the Formation of Character.” Mr. 
Garner’s modesty and strength won the 
appreciation of the entire audience. The 
people found pleasure in prophesying his 
increasing success. * * All Souls.—Dr. 
Grose is preaching a special series of ser- 


mons during Lent. Topics: Feb. 17, 
“Tuning in on God.’’ Feb. 24, “The Fu- 
tility of Morality.’ March 3, “Funda- 
mental Faith.’’ March 10, “Delusions.” 
March 17, “If the Church Were Perfect.’’ 
March 24, ‘‘Real vs. Artificial Authority.” 
March 31, “Joy and Light.”” Dr. Grose 
is again among the speakers at the com- 
munity Lenten services held at Holy 
Trinity Church, Brooklyn. He will also 
fill his annual engagement to conduct the 
Palm Sunday service with communion at 
Chapin Home. The Men’s Club Dinner, 
always a feature of great interest at All 
Souls Church, is again expected to measure 
up to the highest levels. Speakers this 
year will include U. S. District Attorney 
Tuttle, Police Commissioner Whalen, 
Lieutenant Governor Lehman and others. 
The date is Friday, March 15, and all men 
are welcome. A feature of the ““Come to 
Church Campaign” now in progress has 
been the appearance on the pulpit plat- 
form at frequent intervals of representa- 
tives of the various organizations and of- 
ficial boards in the church, each giving a 
five-minute address at the Sunday morn- 
ing service. Those appearing thus far 
have been: Mr. Frank J. Arnold, chair- 
man of the Board of Deacons; Mr. Frank 
L. Bryant, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees; Mr. Frank C. Stienfeldt, su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school; Mrs. 
George Friedrich, representing the Wom- 
en’s League. All the speakers have been 
heard with great interest. The interest 
of the laymen of All Souls Church in the 
problems of religion has recently been 
shown in a very remarkable way. One of 
these laymen recently furnished almost 
the entire material for a Sunday morning 
discussion on the topic ‘‘Remaking God,”’ 
and another layman is giving a public 
lecture setting forth new and somewhat 
startling conclusions in connection with 
years of study on the first ten chapters of 
the Bible. The Sunday school under the 
leadership of Mr. Stienfeldt is making 
steady and encouraging gains. Without 
a single exception the attendance each 
Sunday since Oct. 1, 1928, has shown a 
gain over the corresponding Sunday of a 
year’ ago. At the present time this gain 
is averaging better than 30 per cent over 
last year. * * Good Tidings.—Preach- 
ers in February included Rev. Charles 
Easternhouse, Girard, Pa., and Rev. J. A. 
Judge of Cortland. The State Superin- 
tendent, Rev. F. C. Leining, preached 
March 8. * * Prescott House.—The 
February number of the Neighbor reports 
a total expenditure in 1928 of $15,181 for 
all activities, of which the sum of $4,008, 
or 26 per cent, was raised at the House by 
members of the settlement. January was 
a record month in the lunch room; 1,625 
nourishing lunches were served to school 
children who are undernourished and 
whose mothers: work outside the home. 
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The attendance now averages seventy 
daily. The children of the afternoon 
classes presented an entertainment con- 
sisting of three plays and dances which 
they had originated themselves on Feb. 11. 
The Amity Boys’ Club entertained their 
friends with an informal dance in their 
club-room on Feb. 16. Two neighborhood 
mothers’ clubs have held dances recently 
at the settlement, and two new lodges 
have been admitted for their regular meet- 
ings. Members of the young people’s 
and mothers’ clubs are uniting to present 
a minstrel show on March 23 for the bene- 
fit of the Local Board. The latter organiza- 
tion raised and spent $1,248 for the work 
of the House in 1928, an increase of $500 
over the amount raised in 1925. An ener- 
getic Scoutmaster has been secured for 
the Boy Scout troop and a new captain 
for the Girl Scout troop. Mrs. L. Griswold 
Williams has taken the class of older 
girls in the Sunday school, and Miss Doris 
Lamb has become the leader of a girls’ 
social club. Two teachers in the Sunday 
school and daily volunteers to help in the 
lunch-room are still needed. The director, 
Miss Isabel Taylor, was the speaker at the 
January meeting of the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Community Workers held at 
the Orange Valley Social Settlement. Her 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. George A. Gay, pastor of the 
Brewton, Ala., circuit, supplies the church 
in Pensacola, Fla., one Sunday a month. 


Rey. Harold Scott of Camp Hill, Ala., 
is now State Superintendent of Alabama, 
having begun work in that capacity the 
first of the year. 


Rey. George H. Lewis of Annisquam, 
Mass., has accepted the invitation to the 
pastorate of Bethany Universalist Church, 
Framingham, Mass. Mr. Lewis began 
his new work on March 10. 


Bishop Edwin H. Hughes (Methodist 
Episcopal), of Chicago, who has many 
friends and admirers in Boston, will be 
the preacher March 18 to 22 at the noon- 
day services in the Colonial Theater 
under the auspices of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches. 


Rey. Albert C. Grier, editor of the 
Truth and pastor of the Church of the 
Truth (Divine Science), New York City, 
called at Universalist Headquarters last 
week. Mr. Grier, who was a Universal- 
ist minister for a number of years, spoke 
at the Metaphysical Club while in Boston. 


On Novy. 16, Rev. R. S. Kellerman gave 
his address, ‘‘How Did Religion Come?”’ 
before the Literary and Historical So- 
ciety of Belmont, N. Y. The society 
was so pleased with the address that it 
sent him a letter of thanks and apprecia- 
tion. Mr. Kellerman hopes to expand the 
manuscript into a book, as requested by 
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subject was, “‘Recent Trends in Settle- 
ment Work.’’ Miss Taylor is the New 
York member of the Unemployment Study 
Committee of the National Federation of 
Settlements. She is a member of the 
executive and program committees of 
the United Neighborhood Houses and 
chairman of the membership committee 
of the Kips Bay Neighborhood Confer- 
ence. She is one of a committee of workers 
who have been asked to read and com- 
ment on, previous to publication, the re- 
ports of the survey of New York settle- 
ments made by the Welfare Council of 
New York. Prescott House has been ac- 
tive opposing the passage of the Mul- 
tiple Dwellings Bill, because of its in- 
adequate provisions for improving living 
conditions in old-law tenements. * * Our 
Father.—The twenty-seventh year of the 
present pastorate began March 17. An 
endeavor is being made to add new mem- 
bers to the society, by using a plan of in- 
dividual] effort approved at a parish meet- 
ing. The parish paper is now in its twenty- 
fifth year. Congregations have been in- 
creasing and some people are inquiring 
when the meeting-house is to be enlarged. 
After a year in the new plant everybody is 
happy that the move was made. 
Thomas Edward Poitterton. 


and Interests 
the Allegany Ministers’ Meeting, for 
which it was originally prepared. 


President John A. Cousens of Tufts 
College will be one of the speakers at the 
three hour service to be held at the Old 
South Meeting-house on Washington St., 
Boston, on the afternoon of Good Friday, 
March 29. 


Rev. Lorenzo D. Case, D. D., and Rev. 
Isaac Smith, both of Lowell, are among 
the speakers announced for the Lenten 
Quiet Day of the North Middlesex Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches, March 28, 
in the Unitarian church at Littleton, Mass. 


Mrs. Leva W. Thrasher and son of 
Lakewood, Ohio, were called to Dayton, 
N. Y., March 7, by the illness of Mrs. 
Thrasher’s father and mother. 


Dr. Thomas Henry Saunders, minister 
of the Church of the Reconciliation (Fed- 
erated Universalist-Unitarian), Utica, N. 
Y., on March 1 asked to be relieved of 
his duties as minister of the church. For 
the present Dr. Saunders’s address will 
be 1298 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Connecticut 
New Haven.—Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, 
D. D., pastor. The Church of the Re- 
deemer, Congregational, is holding a 
series of mid-week community Lenten 
services. The services are conducted by 
the pastors and choirs of the Presbyterian, 


Baptist, Universalist, Methodist, Epis- 
copal and Congregational churches. All 
of these services are broadcast. The 
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service by the Universalist minister and 
choir was conducted on Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 6. 

Norwich.—Rey. A. N. Foster, pastor. 
According to a sustained custom here, 
the “Inter-Church Older Girls Council of 
Religious Education’’ holds an annual 
“Stunt Night’? during the winter months. 
This brings together in friendly rivalry 
representative groups of girls from a dozen 
local churches, and a large silver loving 
cup is the prize awarded by the selected 
judges for the best stunt. Last week the 
Universalist girls—under the direction of 
Mrs. A. N. Foster—took a part in the con- 
test and presented a part of the pageant 
of ‘‘Sir Galahad.’’ The elaborate costumes 
and the precision of movement were 
remarkable. The judges—none of them 
Universalists—without hesitation unani- 
mously awarded the cup to the Universal- 
ist girls. 

Massachusetts 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. Dr. Marvin is preaching his 
twenty-fifth annual series of Lenten ser- 
mons on the general theme, ‘‘Road Epi- 
sodes:’? March 10, “The Jericho Road;’” 
March 17, ‘‘The Street Called Straight;’’ 
March 24, “The Road Strewn with 
Palms;’’ March 31 (Easter), ‘““‘The Road 
to Emmaus.’’ The older men of the parish, 
who have always done the ushering at the 
church, have given way to young men, of 
whom there are twelve. They have main- 
tained an almost perfect record in attend- 
ance the past year, and their dignity and 
efficiency have won the praise of the 
congregation. Our pastor preached the 
sermon Ash Wednesday at the Rhode 
Island Conference held in Woonsocket. 

Orange.—Rey. Arthur A. Blair, pastor. 
At the recent parish meeting, the treasur- 
er’s report showed all the bills of last 
year paid, including $1,000 on the mort- 
gage, and a balance in the treasury. 
Seventeen young men went out on a finan- 
cial canvass in November, the results of 
which showed more subscribers and a 
larger amount subscribed toward the 
budget for the coming year than last year. 
And all this is done in the face of depress- 
ing industrial conditions. Mr. Blair has 
arranged a special Lenten sermon for each 
Sunday morning, and our congregations 
are fine. We are now working to increase 
our membership. The pastor hopes to re- 
ceive enough new members on Holy 
Thursday to make a total of at least one 
hundred members received during his 
six years with us. 


New Hampshire 

Newfields.—At the parsonage Wednes- 
day, Feb. 27, Mrs. Payson, with the as- 
sistance of some of the church ladies, 
served a luncheon at one o’clock in the 
dining room. The covering of the table 
bore the emblem of the American eagle 
with napkins to match. The ladies 
gathered around the table, saluted the 
flag which adorned one end of the dining 
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room, and then joined in singing America. 
A little basket of red, white and blue 
filled with candy was at each plate. Af- 
ter lunch, with Mrs. Ella Songlands at 
the piano, patriotic selections and folk 
songs were sung to the accompaniment of 
piano and violin. This was followed 
by a reading by Mrs. Edna Paul entitled 


“‘Washington.”’ 
’ Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chat- 
terton, pastor. On Thursday evening, 


Feb. 28, the mid-winter parish get-together 
was held in the vestry. A large group of 
men and women sat down to a splendid 
menu prepared by the Ladies’ Social 
Circle under the direction of Mrs. Fred 
A. Gray. Following the supper the 
church choir sang. The pastor then in- 
troduced Mr. Edward Vassar Ambler of 
Gloucester, who delighted his listeners 
with an illustrated talk that carried them 
from Cape Ann to the Tropics. On the 
first Sunday evening of each month union 
services are conducted in one of the eight 
Protestant churches. This month it was 
in this church with Rev. John Clarence 
Lee, D. D., of Gloucester as the speaker. 
His subject was “Inspirations and Their 
Uses.”’ 
were Rey. William Safford Jones of the 
Unitarian church and Rev. Arthur A. 
Rouner of the Congregational church. A 
feature in the musical program was the 
negro quartette from the People’s Baptist 
Church which sang several negro spirituals. 
Preceding the union services there was 
held in the vestry the young people’s 
union service with nearly 200 in attend- 
ance. Dr. Lee was the speaker, subject, 
“Educating Conscience.’’ Dr. Lee re- 
mained over and at the Ministerial As- 
sociation meeting held at the Y. M. C. A. 
the next morning spoke to the local minis- 
ters, his subject being ‘Learning from 
Other Preachers.’’ The young people of 
the church, who have been extremely 
active this winter, are soon to give a two- 
act play, “Mr. Bob.’’ The Ladies’ Social 
Circle will on Tuesday, March 19, serve a 
turkey dinner in the vestry, under the 
direction of Mrs. Alice Witham, the Circle’s 
president. During Holy Week the churches 
of the city will unite in services. 


New York 


Perry.—Revy. William J. Metz, who for 
six years has served the church at Perry, 
New York, will on April first begin his 
pastorate at Dexter, Maine. During his 
stay in Perry, the- church property has 
been repaired, renovated and renewed un- 
til to-day it is in most acceptable condi- 
tion. Owing to conditions beyind control, 
deaths and removals from town, with 
little chance of securing new members, the 
church is not a large one, but is made of 
the most representative people in the 
village. It is hoped to hear candidates 
immediately. Correspondence should be 
addressed to Dr. C. F. Mignin, R. D. 
Castile, New York, who is chairman of 
the trustees. 


Assisting the pastor in the service’ 


Nova Scotia 

Halifax.—Rev. T. Eric Davies, pastor. 
Within a few weeks this church has lost 
by death three of its oldest and most out- 
standing members, Daniel M. Read, Mur- 
dock McKay and James J. Harris. Mr. 
Read was one of the first graduates of 
the Halifax School for the Blind, and 
though deprived of sight took a lively in- 
terest in all matters of public interest. For 
many years he seryed on the vestry of the 
church and rendered valuable assistance 
in the solving of church problems. Mr. 
McKay was one of the most faithful at- 
tendants at the church services for more 
than forty years. It was a very stormy 
day that kept him home. If only a few 
turned out Mr. McKay was sure to be one 
of them. Mr. Harris was the last of a 
large family of faithful Universalists, 
his father being one of the very earliest 
members of the church. For many years 
he served as superintendent of the Sun- 
day school, and his death, which occurred 
on March 5, leaves a vacancy hard to fill. 
While we have added four new families 
to our congregation, we shall miss very 
much the old familiar faces. The Y. P. 
C. U. has been very active during the 
winter, and a junior union has been or- 
ganized under the leadership of Mrs. Thom- 
as, one of our new members. Mrs. Thom- 
as is doing a splendid work with children. 


Ohio 
Blanchester.—In the absence of a 
regular pastor, Rev. R. S. Kellerman 
occupied the puipit and preached to an 
appreciative audience on “The Sweet 
Mystery of Life.’’ 


Pennsylvania 


Reading.—Rev. L. G. Griswold, pastor. 
With the annual meeting in January, Rev. 
L. Griswold Williams began his tenth year 
in this parish. There have been twenty- 
five ministers in the ninety-eight years 
since the church was organized, and the 
present minister has remained a year 
longer than any of his predecessors. Dur- 
ing the past year $20,000 were raised and 
spent for needed improvements, including 
a new organ, a new roof, alterations to the 
interior, etc., putting the property into 
condition for another generation. With the 
auditorium and chancel changes, the in- 
terior is a beautiful model of fifteenth cen- 
tury Gothic architecture, and especially 
adapted for the symbolic and dramatic 
services in which this church is experi- 
menting. The ‘Pleasant Sunday Eve- 
nings,’’ now in their ninth season, have so 
far presented “Pictured Lessons from 
Novei, Stage and Screen,’’ “Naked Souls,”’ 
a series of biographical book-reviews, and 
“The Warfare between Science and Syu- 
perstition.” Each season four series of 
seven lectures each are given, with inter- 
ludes of special dramatic services at the 
festival seasons. The school of religious 
education under the direction of Miss 
Angelica Louise Safford continues its fine 
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program, a recent assembly project of six 
weeks, enlisting the co-operation of colored 
people, covering the rise of the American 
Negro, and acting as a prelude to the re- 
ception of the Suffolk School Offering. A 
junior forum for the discussion of current 
events, and a parents’ round table for the 
scientific study of child problems, meet at 
the same hour as the school. Mr. Williams 
recently concluded a series of lectures on 
“The Psychology of Growing Up,’’ and 
will repeat his course on the “Psychology 
of Sex’’ for the fourth season in the near fu- 
ture. Recently the choir of a local Negro 
congregation rendered a fine program of 
Negro spirituals under the auspices of the 
Universalist Service League, with good re- 
sults in the way of furthering racial ap- 
preciation and good will. A month ago 
Mr. Williams preached at the service of 
worship in the reformed Jewish temple, 
reciprocating the action of the rabbi in 
November. ; 


Vermont 


Woodstock.—Rey. J. L. Dowson, pas- 
tor. The union Sunday evening services 
held during Lent are attracting large con- 
gregations. Four churches—Methodist, 
Congregational, Christian and Universal- 
ist—participate, one minister conducting 
the service and the other three each giving 
a ten minute address on topics suggested 
by the Federal Council of Churches. Our 
North Chapel Men’s Club is growing. 
We have sixty-five members, and the new 
president, Louis Blanchard, is hopeful of 
increasing the number to one hundred. 
Our minister has been granted a two 
months’ leave of absence next summer to 
visit his relatives in England, and has made 
reservations for himself and son Hubert 
on the Majestic for June 22. 

* os 


FROM PIGEON RIVER 


On Feb. 25 in a pouring rain ten men 
of the Pigeon River parish took down the 
oldest log cabin in the vicinity and moved 
its ancient timbers to our church lot. It 
is to. be erected as it stood, chimney and 
all, to house the woodworking and weav- 
ing of the Summer School, and eventually 
to become a museum for the fast disap- 
pearing things of the older generation. 

Much interest is being manifested by 
the community at large. 

On March 5 the Pioneer Night School, 
of adults, our latest venture of faith, held 
its eighth session with unabated interest. 
It meets two evenings a week. It works 
like mad for two hours and plays heartily 
for fifteen minutes. It closes with ‘‘taps,”’ 
and we hear the bugler, formerly of the 
navy, making the echoes ring far down 
the valley as the school disperses. 

For the first time in its sessions of six 
summers—seven this summer—the Pigeon 
River Summer School will begin weaving. 
The loom is to be the gift of Salem, Mass., 
through the efforts of Mrs. Marietta B. 
Wilkins. 

Owing to the “‘maintenance fund,”’ the 
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furnace has been repaired and so far is 
giving excellent satisfaction with freedom 
from smoke. 

On Sunday, March 3, a great joy came 
to the pastor and people of the Pigeon 
River Church. We had as guests the 
Hon. Alfred K. Ames and wife of Machias, 
Maine. Our Sunday school was eighty- 
nine strong and did itself great credit. 
In the evening sixty-one people, nearly 
all men, heard a sermon on ‘‘What can a 
man in the White House do with religion?”’ 

* * 


BEQUESTS TO ROXBURY CHURCH 


The Roxbury Universalist church was 
given $1,000 by the will of the late Ernest 
Schupback, and the same amount was 
left to the Universalist Comrades of that 
church. 

* * 
INSTALLATION AT MT. VERNON, 
NoYes 


Rey. Thomas Van Ness, for fourteen 
years minister of the Brookline Second 
Church and, for the twenty years pre- 
ceding, minister of the Second Church in 
Boston, has been installed as minister of 
the First Liberal Church at Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., in which Unitarians and Universal- 
ists are federated. Rey. Fred C. Lein- 
ing, New York Superintendent of the 
Universalist Church, presided, and Rev. 
Edwin Fairley, associate secretary of the 
Religious Education Department of the 
American Unitarian Association, led the 
readings. Rev. Frank Oliver Hall of 
Tufts College preached the installation 
sermon and Dr. Walter Reid Hunt of Bos- 
ton, administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, gave 
the charge to the ministers. Others par- 
ticipating were Dr. Minot O. Simons of 
New York, the prayer of installation; Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, head of the Universalist 
General Convention, the welcome to the 
Universalist Brotherhood; Rev. W. H. 
Finch, Methodist Episcopal minister, the 
welcome from local clergy; Mark D. Stiles, 
the welcome from the city.—Boston Tran- 
script. 

* * 
THE PROVINCETOWN CENTEN- 
NIAL 

An interesting feature of the recent cen- 
tennial birthday party was the memory 
book with about a thousand names gleaned 
from the record books of the parish. 

That birthday party was local. In 
August, Sunday, Aug. 11, and Monday, 
Aug. 12, there will be a great home-coming 
day. The committee in charge wishes to 
send greetings and an invitation to every 
person whose ancestors were a part of the 
Universalist church here. 

So far away from the old home have 
some gone that it will be impossible to 
complete the list without help from non- 
residents. For instance, one of the original 
founders of the church was Squire Ryder, 
the father of Dr. William Henry Ryder 
of Chicago, and the grandfather of Dr. 
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William Henry Ryder of Gloucester, and 
of Dr. Godfrey Ryder of Malden. It is 
known that Dr. Ryder of Chicago has a 
granddaughter somewhere in the Far 
West, but none of the relatives here know 
her address. One of the greatest early 
builders of this church was Rey. John 
Bovee Dods. One of his daughters mar- 
1ied a Mr. Schimmerhorn of New York, 
but whether there are descendants or not, 
nobody here knows. 

It would be a great favor if friends who 
can help complete the roster, will send 
data to Nancy W. P. Smith, Provincetown. 

* * 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 344) 
proach the whole issue from very dif- 
ferent standpoints. The book has this 
negative value, as a symposium, that it 
reveals confusion of purpose, variety of 
interest, friendliness among co-workers 
without a complete understanding of 
each other. Positively, its value lies in 
the papers by Miss Adair, Miss Case, and 
Messrs. Suter and Artman, who all have 
something to contribute to an under- 
standing of the present situation and of 
future possibilities. 


H.E.B.S. 
Notices 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


At the regular meeting of the Massachusetts Fel- 
lowship Committee, Monday, Feb. 25, 1929, the 
following action was taken: 

Transferred Rev. C. D. Newton to Connecticut. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Ordination of Ethel Knapp, Lockport, authorized. 

Letters of transfer granted to Rev. 8. D. Butler 
to Florida, Rev. Lucius Garner to New Jersey, Rev. 
R. S. Kellerman to Ohio. 

Dropped from fellowship, Rev. Joseph Fort New- 
ton, IBy 

Geo. F. Bowers, Secretary. 
ere 
CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Connecticut Y. P. 
C. U. will be held Saturday and Sunday, April 13 
and 14, 1929, in New Haven, Conn., beginning with 
the business meeting on Saturday afternoon at 
1. There will be a banquet and dance on Saturday 
evening and church services Sunday morning. 

Margaret Belden, Secretary. 
Poe 


EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 


An Easter Sunrise Service will be held on Boston 
Common, Parkman Bandstand, 6.15 to 6.50, under 
the auspices of the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches, with the co-operation of Young People’s 
organizations. An address will be given by Rev. 
Boynton Merrill, D. D., of the Second Chureh in 
Newton. 


GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 29 and 30, 1929. All 
matters of business to be presented at this meeting 
should be in the Convention office, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass., not later than April 20. 

Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
ik 
FERRY BEACH REUNION 


The Annual Reunion of the Ferry Beach Park 
Association will be held in the First Universalist 
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Church of Charlestown, Mass., on Friday evening, 
April 12, 1929. Dinner will be served at 6.30. An 
evening of pleasure and the meeting of old friends 
will follow. All Ferry Beachers, past or prospective, 
are welcome. Further Reunion announcement 
will be made later. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. | 


Obituary 


Mrs. Minnie C. Doy 


Mrs. Minnie C. Doy was born March 9, 1867, at 
Richland, Mich., and died at the Georgia Baptist 
Hospital, Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 6, 1929, from injuries 
received in an automobile accident Dee. 7, while on 
her way to St. Petersburg, Florida, for the winter. 

She was a life-long and devoted Universalist, al- 
ways taking an active part in every branch of the 
work. She served as state treasurer of the Uni- 
versalist Convention for several years, and was a 
life-member of the Woman’s Missionary Society. 
Last Easter she united in fellowship with Dr. S. D. 
Butler’s church at St. Petersburg, Florida. Through 
her efforts at the State Convention held at Horton, 
Mich., last fall, a building stone is to be placed in the 
Universalist National Memorial Church at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in memory of the Universalist church 
of Decatur, Mich., where she attended so many 
years. 

Funeral services were held at her home Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 10, conducted by Rev. Ellsworth C. 
Reamon, pastor of the First Universalist Church of 
Lansing, Mich. She leaves one daughter, Mrs. 
Lowell A. Lyle of Lansing. 


Frederick H. Sleeter 


Frederick H. Sleeter died Feb. 19 after an illness 
of one week. He was a pioneer of Shelby County, 
Ohio. For the past forty years he was a resident of 
Sidney, the county seat. He was a model citizen, 
loved and honored by all who knew him. He at- 
tended Sunday school on Feb. 10, although he was 
ninety-two years old. He loved people and they 
loved him in turn. He was a member of the Uni- 
versalist church, and he loved its faith. An aged 
friend of his said, ““There never was a better man than 
Fred Sleeter.”’ For the past forty-five years he was 
a member of the Odd Fellows. 

Funeral services were held at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. J. L. Frazier, Feb. 21, Rev. Sara L. 
Stoner, of Prospect, Ohio, officiating. Three daugh- 
ters survive, Mrs. R. T. Bull, Mrs. Ella Miller and 
Mrs. J. L. Frazier, also one grandson—Prof. Sleet- 
er Ball, of the University of Illinois. 


SPRAY PAINTING 


of buildings inside or out 


THE MORSE COMPANY 


Hyde Park District, Boston, Mass. 
P. O. Box 42 Tel. Hyde Park 1718 
Send for detailed information 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


EUROPE 
$308 to $1,405 
Send for Booklet 


TEMPLEGI@ TOURS 


445-G Park Square Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


In All Sizes and Prices for Every 
Purpose 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Pperintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm, Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version, 


$4.00. 
Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON: 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
Jaboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


A woman in an Indiana town was 
knocked over by an automobile, and 
though her head struck the pavement a 
violent blow she was saved from injury 
by an old-fashioned coil of hair. 

At first blush this sounds like a power- 
ful argument in favor of long hair. And 
then one reflects that if she had worn 
short hair she might not have been knocked 
down at all; she might have been riding 
in a speedy sport-car that knocked some 
one else down.—Detroit News. 

Ok * 

Lost-Property Cfficial: ‘Now, madam, 
let us have it clear. You say you feel 
sure you must have lost your spectacles 
in a 52 bus, if it was not in the tea-shop or 
the street? Were they anything like the 
pair you are wearing?’’ 

Applicant (removing her glasses): ““Why, 


bless me, these are the very ones. Thank 
you very much!’’—Passing Show. 
* * 


A young motorist almost ran his car 
against a young pedestrian. 

“Say, you must think you own this 
street,’’ shouted the motorist. 

“T probably have made more payments 
on the street than you have on your car,”’ 
shouted back the pedestrian.—Atchison 
Globe. 

* * 

He (looking into her eyes): “They are 
like stars in a moonlit sky. And do you 
know what else they remind me of?” 

She (helpfully): ‘‘No, unless it’s a pair 
of diamonds in a platinum ring.’’——Tit- 
Bits. 

* * 

Then there was the tactful hotel manager 
who removed the sign, ‘‘Have you forgot- 
ten anything?’”’ from every room of his 
hotel during the week of the Plumbers’ 
Convention.—Life. 

* * 

When you hear a man say that poverty 
is a great thing for the character, the 
chances are that you’re listening to a 
millionaire.—San Diego Union. 

* * 

“Is it true that Mabel has a secret 
sorrow?”’ 

“Heayens, yes! Hasn’t she told you 
about it?’”’—London Humorist. 

cS * 

Brown: ‘‘Your wife looks rather tired.’’ 

Smith: ‘‘Yes, she’s been using a lot of 
new labor-saving appliances.’’—Answers. 

2s * 

About the time we thought the saxo- 
phones were going out, the movies began 
to talk.—sShoe and Leather Reporter. 

ok * 

Mr. Peters: ‘“‘At last we’re out of debt.”’ 

Mrs. Peters: “Oh, goody! Now I can 
get credit again.’’—Pearson’s. 


“No girl ever made a fool out of me.” 
‘Who was it, then?’—U. of S. Calif. 


Wampus. 
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NATURE CRUISINGS 


“To the Old Home Town and the Little Hill Farm” 


By 
JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR. 


Fifty-two of the choicest essays by the 
Editor of the Christian Leader 


Section One. The Old Home Town. 

Section Two. Where City and Country Meet. 
Section Three. Along the Spokes of the Hub. 
Section Four. Down on the Potomac. 

Section Five. The Editor Afield. 

Section Six. The Little Hill Farm. 


“CRUISING”? WITH AN EDITOR 

Those who have “‘cruised’’ with the editor of the Christian Leader in his weekly ar- 
ticles in that paper need not be told that» his new volume of Nature Cruisings, to the 
“old home town’’ and the “‘little hill farm,’’ is fascinating. Here are such sheer joy in 
life, such overflowing love of men and things, and such contagious good fellowship, that 
we do not see how any one can read these charming chapters without saying of the 
writer, ‘‘What a wonderful companion he would be on any journey!’’ Those of us who 
have learned to know him in the flesh naturally feel that it is a real hardship to be denied 
the privilege of frequent companionships with so rare a soul. Such chapters as “‘Going 
Home for Christmas,’’ and “Christmas at the Old Home,”’ take the weight off one’s 
shoulders and give one a new zest for the opportunities and duties of the crowding days. 
Indeed, to travel around with one who views life so kindly and sympathetically brings 
an indefinable sense of comfort and serenity of heart. We know a lot of folks who would 
simply revel in such a book, if they were wise enough to secure it.—Reformed Church 
Messenger. 


Illustrated from the author’s personal photographs 
Price $2.50 


Universalist Publishing House 


George Seeks a Reason 


By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of George Barton and his Uncle Richard at 
the time when George had been asked to join the Universalist Church. 


Born of a need, admirably meeting the need, the book in our opinion 
is sure of a wide circulation. The questions it answers are: ““Why join any 
church?” and ‘‘Why join the Universalist Church?’ 

The authors have made the book simple, direct, concrete and in- 
teresting. At the same time they have covered much ground. Many a 
minister who dreads confirmation classes may find them easy and delight- 
ful if he will take this little book as a basis of discussion. 

The book will make old folks and young folks find a new light shed on 
the old subject of church membership. 

It will help the Universalist people to build up their own organization 
and to build it broad and beautiful, to circulate this book far and near.— 
Editor Christian Leader. 


Recommended by the General Sunday School Association. 
Price 75 cents per copy. Six copies for $3.60. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


